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Chureh, and that the doctrines of the Church shall be 
taught as part of the daily routine of education. But 
it is evident that such a system of education is adapted 
only to those who are willing to admit the supremacy 
of the Catholic Church. It is equally evident that the 
system of public school instruction maintained by the 
civil government in the United States and offered to 
Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, and pagans, needs to be 
supplemented, and must be supplemented, by such in- 
struction in the home, the Sunday-school, and the 
Church as may serve to give all children the religious 
training which can be provided only in part by common 
schools suited to the needs of all the people. The Sun- 
day-school can do much, and some day will, in the 
church-at-large, shake itself free from the ancient tradi- 
tions of scholastic theology, and make good its claim to 
leadership in the moral and religious training of the 
American citizen, 
wh 


‘Two kinds of persons take vacation in rest or travel. 
One kind looks out upon the world with so much inter- 
est, and is so engaged with the many new and admirable 
aspects of life and nature, that minor discomforts are 
forgotten, ‘The other kind notes and remembers all the 
flies, fleas, and mosquitoes, all the fogs, heats, and dis- 
tempers which come into daily routine, and so, what- 
ever good they get, lose much more because they are 
not aroused to enjoyment in such a way as to make 
discomforts seem to be as if they were not. ‘Iwo trav- 
ellers, side by side, sitting, riding, or walking together, 
may be the one in paradise and the other in purgatory. 
When it costs no more, isn’t it the part of common sense 
to make the best of everything, and get out of it all the 
enjoyment which it is capable of giving? 
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‘Ti superstitions of a race survive, and have a most 
vigorous growth in the illiterate section which lies mostly 
out of sight. But in various phrases of jocular allusion 
or half belief they come to expression in people who 
would be surprised if they were not described as intelli- 
gent. ‘The jocular use of popular superstitions often 
covers and denotes a lingering doubt, and sometimes 
a fear, of the darker occult influences that are real and 
vivid to the ignorant, People who joke about Friday, 
the number thirteen, the signs of the moon, and the sig- 
nificance of dreams encourage in themselves a habit out 
of which after a while often springs belief, or at least a 
half-belief, which destroys the power of reasoning. Such 
people with all their intelligence become the easy victims 
of fads, fancies, and popular delusions. 
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‘Tum difference between Methodism now and in its 
‘shouting’ days lies deeper than any change caused by 
advancing culture, Emotion has its great uses. When 
a deed is to be done and a measure is to be carried, when 
something is to be attacked or defended, it is often neces- 
sary to get people together, to charge them for the 
moment with a common thought, with a common pur- 
pose, and a willingness to follow a leader through thick 
and thin, through temptation and danger, until the thing 
which ought to be done is done, 
who have the right thought and the right motive gain 
in power immensely if they are able for the desired 
moment to polarize the thoughts and purposes of other 
men and women, and direct them with energy to one 
end, ‘The effect upon the people so used, when the 
cause is good, is wholly beneficial. ‘Through their sym- 
pathies they have, for the time at least, thought aright, 
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felt as they should, and have been partners in a worthy 
enterprise. Henceforth it will be easier for them to do 
right and to direct themselves aright. But emotion, 
excited merely by the emotion of another person or by 
the mob-feeling in a meeting, not only dies out, but in 
the reaction leaves the people so wrought upon less virile, 
less fit for high thought and great endeavor than they 
were before. Hence it is that the crisis being past in 
the great enterprises of its early life and frontier experi- 
ence, Methodists begin to avoid with suspicion all modes 
of worship and conduct which have for their object the 
excitement and enjoyment of emotions when there is 
no immediate work to be done, and the better done, 
because of the feeling and the shouting. 


The Casting of Character. 


The higher education and improvement in character 
are made possible by the labor-saving devices of nature. 
Everybody knows that things once hard, difficult, and 
disagreeable, may become easy and pleasant to one 
who will take the trouble to practise them. Whatever 
desirable thing is to be done can be done in time, not 
only with ease, but at least with entire unconsciousness 
of effort. Not enough is made of this law of human 
nature, either in general education or in self-culture. 

He who is to succeed in any vocation must practise 
the drudgery of it until it ceases to be drudgery, must 
attempt the difficult things so long and so patiently 
that they cease to be difficult, and then, constantly 
packing away new aptitudes and acquiring new habits 
of unconscious performance, pass on to new attain- 
ments and new achievements. 

The difference between the well-educated and the 
half-educated or ill-educated person is that the former 
will work with ease and precision, without self-conscious- 
ness, where the latter will be undecided, and will act 
with effort, without perfect adaptation of means to 
ends. ‘The difference between good men and women 
and those who are only half good is that the former 
have trained themselves long and patiently to sup- 
press all irregular and disorderly motions of the mind 
and impulses of the body, while the latter have taken 
no pains except to do the work of the day as it came, 
avoiding the pains and seeking the pleasures without 
submitting to discipline. 

They who are well born, well bred, self-directed, 
disciplined, and exercised in all their functions of mind 
and body, do that which is right, wise, seemly, and dig- 
nified, without effort, without thought, without temp- 
tation to do otherwise. ‘This ability is the prize of 
patient continuance in well-doing. ‘Those who have 
not submitted to the necessary discipline, who have 
not done hard things until they are easy, and disagree- 
able things until they are pleasant, and all right things 
until they are automatic, lose all the high ends of liv- 
ing because they will not pay the price. 

Old age begins, decay sets in, progress ceases, mind 
and character deteriorate when the process ceases of creat- 


ing new habits. When all one’s thoughts and ways are 
habitual, then the end of progress has come. uca- 
tion has ceased. Character no longer improves. Powers 


of achievement shrink, and new enterprises are im- 
possible. 5 tees aad 
The measure of human greatness is the ability to — 
think, say, and do that which is right and best without 
effort, without thought, and without anxiety. Th 
labor-saving contrivances of the mind and the b 
are the most valuable gifts which come through na 
to man. Rightly understood and used, they give” 
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nl y the power to do the daily work with ease and grace, 
‘but also set one free for new achievement, for new dis- 
cipline, for new attainment. The life that has been 
wayward, undisciplined, irregular, moved from with- 
out and not controlled from within, tends always to 
_ confusion, to weariness, and to failure. Many a career 
comes to its terminus in middle age or before because 

the native powers are exhausted, worn out, used up 
in the effort to do that which is right and good without 
having gained through habit the mastery over one’s 
self, and the power to achieve without effort that which 
the mind plans and the conscience approves. The 
greatest men and women are they who have the most 
perfect apparatus of good habit, working under the 
control of an open mind which receives new truth and 
shapes it into new aptitudes. 


The Value of Law. 


The community is constantly in danger of an under- 
valuation of legal restraint. The anarchist is gener- 
ally an intensely individualized person, who has for 
himself a creed and a code by which he is rigidly governed. 
Individualism has so grown upon us that many besides 
‘anarchists lose the conviction that there is need of 
law outside of the person. Surely, the ideal state is 
when each one becomes a law to himself,—a law that can 
be relied upon, not only for self-interest, but for social 
interest. Paul and Jesus distinctly announced this 
to be the ideal after which we should labor. But mean- 
while the vast majority of people have hardly begun 
to overcome the selfish instincts. It is not a severe 
judgment when we say that freedom with the majority 
does not mean liberty to help, but liberty not to help. 
It means an established right simply to follow one’s 
untrained will in any direction that an untrained desire 
may lead. 

One daily paper brought us recently the account of 

_ no less than four mobs, one of which burned a negro, 
another shot two criminals and a sheriff, another turned 
a whole city into a riot, and the fourth was at the time 

of publication chasing a criminal with bloodhounds 
and shot-guns, the intention being to shoot down or to 
burn as soon as captured. The outbreak of mobs must 
not be understood as an expression of a crude and un- 
developed society so much as it is an expression of 
an over-individualized society. The Southern white 

_ man is not at all ignorant of civilized custom, but he 
has been trained for several generations to over-em- 
phasize his own personal will. The Evansville mob, 

_ which turned a whole city into bedlam, shows how a 
very well-regulated community can lose its conception 
of common duty, and express itself on the plane of 
individualism. Law undertakes to say, You must re- 
strain your convictions and sentiments,—and your 
noble impulses even,—especially your indignation at 
wrong-doing. It is not the fact that mob law is brutal 
in its expression, but that it is inconsiderate of the 
_ rights of others, that most affects us. In other words, 
the mischief of lawlessness is that it is impatient of 
restraint. The end accomplished is rarely more severe 
than that which would be inflicted by a legal trial. In 
ct, so far as suffering is concerned, due process of 
involves a prolonged misery which the mob cuts 


fhe criminality of lynching is that it undertakes to 
aside a certain and sure system of compensation 
3e that is uncertain and unreliable. It is not the 
done to the victim or the criminal, but the dam- 
is done to social order, of which we have cause 
uin. In fact, society has grown up on a legal 
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basis. Civilization is measured by the evolution of law. 
It is no excuse whatever that law is sometimes slow 
of enforcement, nor is it a justification of the mob that 
criminals occasionally slip through the meshes of the 
courts. The only apparent excuse for lynch law is that 
legal technicalities are so often resorted to to make 
a trial prolix and costly. This can be remedied, not 
by the destruction of law, but by the natural evolution 
of legal customs. 

The mob is always in danger of a blunder. Its haste 
is as excessive as the prolixity of the courts on the other 
side. ‘There is nothing honorable in a system that makes 
it possible to take an innocent life in place of the guilty. 
An accused person should always have a fair trial, and 
the chance of sacrificing the innocent should be reduced 
to a minimum. We shall go even farther, and have 
in view constantly, as the end of law, restoration and 
salvation rather than vindication of law and the sus- 
taining of justice. 

Calvinism made no mistake when it asserted that 
God was under compulsion to enforce law. ‘The whole 
universe depends upon legal exactness, both morally 
and physically. We are in the arms of eternal statutes 
that hold the earths in their places, and place moral 
agents under responsibility. But Calvinism, after de- 
termining the greatness of law, interlined a scheme of 
substitution, even the shocking doctrine of substitut- 
ing the innocent for the guilty. It made punishment 
the aim and the end of law: whereas punishment is 
only a means, and not at all an end. ‘The real aim 
of law is the co-operation of many individuals for one 
common and united purpose. Law, therefore, does 
not involve any difficulty in the way of forgiveness. 
The mob is Calvinistic. It must have its victim. It 
has no care for repentance or reform, but only has in 
view enforcement. It is radically wrong in sentiment 
as well as in method. No society, either in this world 
or in another, can be based on mere legalism. God 
can pardon any honest soul that turns from disobe- 
dience without thereby weakening law. ‘The substitu- 
tion of one victim for another perverts the whole intent 
of law. It follows that the possible destruction of an 
innocent victim, due to lack of a careful trial, involves 
more guilt than can be charged to the criminal himself. 


Altruism. 


Altruism is opposed to egoism as a personal motive, 
and seeks the good of others. It is justified by the 
new psychological discovery that the individual cannot 
think of himself except in connection with or contrasted 
to others. Man not only lives in society, but he cannot 
know himself as apart from his social environment. 
In order to realize his personality, he must do it with 
the help of other persons, who give him the clew to his 
own separate being. 

Interest in others for their own sake forms the basis 
and the motive of altruism. It is, therefore, essentially 
in harmony with all the higher religions, and appeals to 
the same ethical considerations. While altruism prt 
marily means interest in others, which may be good or 
bad, the word has come to have an established refer- 
ence to the good of others only. 

Any consideration of altruism brings before us the 
problem whether we are to put self first or others first 
as the motive that shall guide our actions. It is not 
to be claimed for the altruistic spirit that it wholly 
ignores self, self-development, and self-reliance. An 
elimination of egoism is impossible, and without self- 
assertion there can be no true personality. Hgoism 
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and altruism are the two sides of the same whole, both 
of which are essential to any genuine ethical develop- 
ment. ‘The egoist is the person who is excessively or 
abnormally devoted to self. There may be an equally 
insistent regard for others, though this more rarely 
occurs. What is needed is a wise balancing of these 
motives, in order that neither may be in undue excess. 

As a practical consideration, egoism will always have 
recognition, and as a motive to personal action it is 
not likely to be ignored. ‘The altruistic motive, how- 
ever, has not as yet the consideration it rightly de- 
mands. Even from the individualistic point of view 
it is worthy of far more attention than it receives. What 
will bring the individual to the fullest expression of his 
being, so that he may realize himself in fullest measure ? 
Not only must this result be secured in harmony with 
others, with their help and sympathy, but in harmony 
with their best interests. The happiness of one is 
not compatible with the sorrow of all others. No one’s 
prosperity can be complete when it is at the expense 
of the degradation and calamity of other men and women. 
A perfectly happy and prosperous life will be impossible 
before the day of a universal peace and success. In 
the profoundest sense we stand or fall together, little 
as this is realized as a motive in the actions of the ma- 
jority of men and women. 

Altruism is therefore justified by the fact that it is 
the way of the fullest development of personality. In 
the truest sense, personality is social and not individ- 
ualistic in its origin and significance. It is the result 
of cosmopolitan or, perhaps one may better say, cosmic 
interests and activities. What is universal is essential to 
personality, while that which is egoistic tends to the 
growth of individuality. The meaning of this is that 
regard for others, a union of one’s life with theirs, an 
acceptance of what is most permanent and universal 
in the life of mankind, is essential to the highest de- 
velopment of personality. 

It may be an egoistic motive, but we are not to ignore 
the joy and satisfaction of human service. If one is 
seeking for happiness, here is the fullest measure of it 
to be realized. But altruism has made its appeal to 
great numbers of men and women in all ages, who have 
found the response to it in martyrdom. Even with this 
fact before them, which they realize in all its significance, 
the altruists are not silent or inactive. Once this mo- 
tive has moved them, it is the whole of life to them. 
‘They cannot turn aside to meaner considerations. ‘They 
may be laughed at, scorned, made to suffer, but they 
cannot forego the inward peace that comes to them 
from the love of others and the desire to secure their 
welfare. 

Altruism may be made a_ profession, and show 
forth all the weaknesses of other fanaticisms. Not 
because of this is it false or to be turned from as some- 
thing evil. The motive is good, even if it be not allied 
with perfect wisdom. Weak-minded men and_ silly 

women cannot destroy a genuine altruism, even if they 
bring the word and the motive into contempt. It will 
rise superior to any such limitations as these, and will 
continue its influence as the greatest of all human mo- 
tives. Sentimentalism may make the idea of brother- 
hood unworthy and ignoble for the time, and it may 
turn men away from it because it seems impracticable ; 
but brotherhood is one of the great universal motives 
that grow, and widen their meaning, and become per- 
manent as well as universal human incentives. If 
the efforts to realize brotherhood have hitherto, for the 
most part, been weak and foolish, the attempt to bring 
it into the sphere of fact is justified, however great the 
seeming failure. 
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The great problem of human existence is to subordi- 
nate the egoistic to the altruistic motives. The ego- 
istic motive is that of the animal: the altruistic only is 
in the truest sense human. While man is concerned 
for self only, he is brutal, and the earth clings to him. 
When he forgets self-interest, is inspired by the altru- 
istic spirit, he rises into the truly human sphere of action. 
Then he becomes social, lives in the race, thinks of 
human needs, is guided by human ideals. When such 
ideals appeal to him, the centre of his being i is no longer 
in self, but in the social body. His motives having been 
socialized, he lives in the new world of human relations, 
—a world of human souls seeking the highest ends of 
existence in the common and the universal welfare. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Fellowship Committee. 


The letter of Rev. M. F. Ham in the Register of July 
30 deserves careful attention. It points out a serious 
defect in the organized life of our free churches. It 
is to be hoped that the National Conference at its 
meeting next September will consider the means of 
improving the present system of receiving ministers 
from other fellowships. The mechanism of this opera- 
tion does not always work satisfactorily, and it behooves 
the Conference, which has charge of these matters, 
either to make the present machinery more effective or 
else to devise something better. The Fellowship Com- 
mittee, consisting of three ministers from each of the 
five departments of our national work, is elected at each 
session of the National Conference. These sessions are 
held biennially. In the course of the two years be- 
tween elections, deaths and removals make inevitable 
breaks in the committee. At one time in my own 
limited experience all three of the members of one of 
the district committees were no longer living in the 
department which they nominally represented. The 
Council of the Conference has authority to fill vacan- 
cies, but the Council meets infrequently. It is a matter 
of good fortune that the members of the present New 
England sub-committee all live in Eastern Massachu- 
setts, and the members of the Middle States Committee 
in or near New York. ‘These two sub-committees can 
therefore get together and despatch business; but, on 
the other hand, the members of the Southern Com- 
mittee live respectively in Cincinnati, Chattanooga, 
and Atlanta. They can never meet as a committee. 
All their work has to be done by correspondence, and 
it is inevitably slow. 

It should be plainly understood that I make no criti- 
cism whatever upon the individual fidelity and industry 
of the members of the committee. ‘The difficulties are 
not with the gentlemen who give their voluntary ser- 
vices to this always perplexing business, but with the 
system under which they work. The natural result 
of the slowness of the system is that three out of the 
four of the ministers who seek our fellowship writ 
not to the members of the Fellowship Committee, ‘but 
to the officers of the American Unitarian Association, 
or to their local representatives. Fortunately, on the 
Pacifie coast the chairman of the Fellowship smmit e¢ 
is the field secretary of the American Unitarian As 
ciation, In the Middle States the secretary of t 
committee has been the superintendent of the A 
can Unitarian Association; and in New L 
Fellowship Committee is in the habit of m 
Beacon Street. If it were not for these Bi 


icts, the mechanism would work more slowly than it does. 

it is, not only do ministers write directly to the offi- 

of the Association, it sometimes happens that mem- 
s of the Fellowship Committee itself, despairing 
of prompt action, write to the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association, asking them to hasten matters. 
The officers of the Association endeavor to live strictly 
up to the requirements of the National Conference. 
They decline to know officially ministers who seek our 
fellowship from other Christian bodies until their cre- 


_dentials have been passed upon by the Fellowship 
Committee. They invariably refer applicants to the 
Fellowship Committee, but this is too often to condemn 

_ the applicants to months of weary waiting. 

} Again, the Fellowship Committee, as at present or- 
ganized, is not in a position to carry out the whole 
scheme devised by the Conference. That plan makes 
the Fellowship Committee responsible, not only for 
examining applicants, but also for introducing them 
to the attention of the churches. It may justly be said 
that the committee is unable by the nature of its con- 
stitution to render this service, and the result is that 
many a man who has joined our fellowship is lost sight 
of after he passes our doors, and is suffered to disappear 
without ever having had an opportunity to serve our 
cause. I can name at the present moment several 
cases of serious distress and poverty among ministers 
who, for honor’s sake, have left good positions to enter 
our fellowship. Once within our fellowship, they are 
forgotten and neglected because our machinery has no 
method of providing them with employment. In the 
cases where the officer of the Fellowship Committee 
is also an officer of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, this does not often happen, but in a department 
where no officer of the Association is connected with 
the Fellowship Committee there seems to be no help 
under the present system for these misfortunes. Is 
it not time for the National Conference to seriously 
consider these difficulties and to devise some way out 
of them? SamukEL A. ELios. 


Current Topics. 


IMMEDIATE interest has been given to the problem of 
lynch law by the publication of a letter which President 
Roosevelt wrote on August 6 to Gov. Durbin of Indiana, 

- thanking that official ‘‘as an American citizen” for his 
attitude on the occasion of a recent attempt at a lynching 
in that State. In the letter, which was made public in 
_ Washington last Sunday, President Roosevelt called at- 
___ tention to the growing evil of the lawlessness, and gave it 
as his opinion that ‘‘men who have been guilty of a crime 
against women or murder should be visited with swift 
and certain punishment, and a just effort made by the 
court to protect them in their rights should under no 
circumstances be perverted into permitting any mere 
technicality to avert or delay their punishment.” In 
; ,0inting out the evil effect of a lynching upon the lynchers 

esa a the President wrote: ‘‘Whoever in any part 
of our country has ever taken part in lawlessly putting 
to death a criminal by the dreadful torture of fire must 
orever after have the awful spectacle of his own handi- 
He can never again 


k seared into his brain and soul. 
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AN interesting experiment in philanthropy was an- 
ed by Mr. Carnegie on last Thursday. In trans- 

to representative citizens of his native town, 
ne, a trust deed representing $2,500,000 in 
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five per cent. bonds of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Carnegie made the following explanation of 
the object he had in view: ‘‘It is an experiment, the 
object of which is to attempt to introduce into the mo- 
notonous lives of the toiling masses of Dunfermline more 
of sweetness and light; to give them, especially the young, 
some charm, some elevating conditions of life, which their 
residence elsewhere would have denied, so that a child 
in his native town will feel, however far he may have 
roamed, that simply by virtue of being such his life will 
be made happier and better.”’ Mr. Carnegie urged the 
trustees of the fund not to be afraid of experiments, to 
try many things freely, but to discard just as freely, 
always aiming to improve their tastes and to give Dun- 
fermline something better than is possessed by other 
cities. 
zs 


Tuat William Jennings Bryan has not been eliminated 
as a factor in Democratic politics was indicated by the 
warm reception which was accorded to the former can- 
didate for the Presidency by the Champaign County 
Democratic Convention which met in Urbana, Ohio, on 
Wednesday of last week. Mr. Bryan took advantage of 
the occasion to pay his respects to Mr. Cleveland in the 
following terms: ‘The Democrats in 1892 played a con- 
fidence game on the people, and put a bunco steerer at 
the head of the party. I want to say to you, my friends, 
that the disreputable man who stands on the street curb- 
ing and leads the unwary traveller into a game where he 
loses his money is respectable compared with the man 
who accepts the suffrages of 5,000,000 people and then 
leads them into Wall Street to be betrayed. Don’t be 
deceived when they tell you it was the silver question 
that drove people out of the party.”” Mr. Bryan ex- 
pressed the opinion that the controversy in the Demo- 
cratic party would continue until one side or the other 


is triumphant. 
Js 


BEFORE 70,000 persons, representing every nation in 
Christendom, Giuseppe Sarto, Patriarch of “Venice, was 
invested with the triple crown as Pope Pius X. in the 
Basilica of St. Peter's on last Sunday. ‘The new pontiff, 
who is sixty-eight years old, was elected on August 4, 
after the conclave had been in session for four days. 
‘The successor of Pope Leo XIII. is represented as a man 
of strikingly simple character, which was exemplified by 
his extreme unwillingness to accept the headship of the 
Roman Church when it began to appear that he would 
be the probable choice of the cardinals in the conclave. 
There were hopes that the new pontiff would inaugurate 
a policy of conciliation toward the Quirinal, but nothing 
in his official acts since his accession to the pontificate 
would indicate that such is the purpose of Pius X. 
siuseppe Sarto is of humble origin, and it is said that 
his life is not calculated to qualify him for the delicate 
duties of diplomacy which Leo XIII. performed with 
such conspicuous success. 


Arratirs in the Balkan peninsula are fast approaching 
what threatens to be a crisis. It is announced from Con- 
stantinople that an organized rebellion is in progress in 
the vilayet of Monastir, and that the Ottoman govern- 
ment is determined to restore order with the utmost 
means at its command. No official confirmation has 
yet been obtained of the recent advices from Vienna to 
the effect that the porte intends to let loose upon the 
disturbed vilayet the Albanian bands which have been 
a scourge to the populations bordering upon their terri- 
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tory. If such is the intention of the Turkish government, 
it is assumed by observers of the near Eastern situation 
that the outcome of the Ottoman attempt to restore order 
will be a massacre which may add a new page to the 
dreadful history of Turkish excesses in Europe. The 
Macedonian committee is said to have ordered a general 
revolution in Macedonia, and it is probable that the local 
revolts in the vilayet of Monastir are the beginning of 
the general insurrection. 


WHILE Macedonia is in ferment, a new element in 
Turkey’s complicated situation is indicated by the grow- 
ing amount of friction between Turkey and Russia. On 
Saturday of last week M. Rustkowski, the Russian consul 
at Monastir, was shot and killed by a Turkish sentry on 
duty outside his office. Despite an official apology which 
was immediately tendered to Russia by the grand vizier 
in Constantinople, Count Lansdorf, the Russian minister 
of foreign affairs, on last Sunday sent instructions to the 
Russian ambassador at Constantinople, demanding an 
‘“Gmmediate and exemplary’’ punishment of the sentry, 
and that measures satisfactory to the Russian govern- 
ment be taken by the local authorities. M. Rustkowski 
is the second Russian representative who has been killed 
in Turkey since the disturbances began. It will be re- 
membered that M. Tscherbina,’ Russian consul at Mitro- 
vitza, was shot and killed by a Turkish soldier several 
weeks ago. At that time the incident caused perceptible 
irritation in Russia. 


——s 


Brevitics. 


The less the missionary motive is mixed up with com- 
merce and foreign relations, the better for religion and 
for the peace of the world. 


The spirit of peace may be in the act of war, and the 
spirit of war may be in the advocacy of peace. The 
better way is to secure peace by peaceful measures. 


What shall be done with the Jews? In the east of 
Europe they are foreigners without foreign protection. 
Can we make homes for such a multitude of exiles as 
are looking in this direction ? 


The apostle Paul believed in a resurrection which 
took place whenever any one ascended into the spirit- 
ual part of his nature. That ascension was to him 
a passage from the death of the perishing body to the 
life of the unfolding spirit. 


The Mormons succeed in winning converts in foreign 
countries and even in New England by offering to the 
lonely, the poor, and the hopeless release from their sor- 
did conditions. Polygamy is seldom mentioned. But 
great rewards are offered to the faithful in this life and 
the life to come. 


Some man of figures has worked out the loss on se- 
curities during the last six months at two billions of 
dollars. Some one else has reckoned that the quoted 
value of fifteen stocks had been marked down seven 
hundred and fifty million dollars. The general public, 
that does not necessarily gain or lose by these fluctua- 
tions, may learn, however, that in the laws of nature 
which are still in force, even in the stock market, there 
are automatic contrivances to regulate the selling price 
of everything, and that in time prices and values will 
be joined together. 
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In buds upon some Aaron’s rod 

The childlike ancient saw his God ; 
Less credulous, more believing, we ~~ 
Read in the grass — Divinity. 


From Horeb’s bush the Presence spoke 
To earlier faiths and simpler folk ; 

But now each bush that sweeps our fence 
Flames with the Awful Immanence ! 


To old Zacchzus in his tree 

What mattered leaves and botany ? 

His sycamore was but a seat 

Whence he could watch that hallowed street. 


But now to us each elm and pine 
Is vibrant with the Voice divine, 
Not only from, but in the bough 
Our larger creed beholds him now. 


To the true faith, bark, sap, and stem 
Are wonderful as Bethlehem ; 

No hill nor brook nor field nor herd 
But mangers the Incarnate Word ! 


.Far be it from our lips to cast 
Contempt upon the holy past,— 
Whate’er the finger writes we scan 
In Sinai, prophecies, or man. 


Again we touch the healing hem 

In Nazareth or Jerusalem ; 

We trace again those faultless years ; 
The cross commands our wondering tears. 


Yet if to us the spirit writes 

On morning’s manuscript and night’s, 
In gospels of the growing grain, 
Epistles of the pond and plain, 


In stars, in atoms, as they roll, 

Each tireless round its occult pole, 
In wing and worm and fin and fleece, 
In the wise soil’s surpassing peace, 


Thrice ingrate he whose only look 

Is backward focussed on the book, 
Neglectful what the Presence saith, 
‘Though he be near as blood and breath ! 


The only atheist is one 

Who hears no Voice in wind or sun, 
Believer in some primal curse, 
Deaf in God’s loving universe. 


— Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


Beethoven and Bonn. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The exquisite little city of Bonn seems a fitting ped- 
estal for the great musical genius that honored it by 
being born there. Its scholastic glories, its famous 
names in science and philosophy, seem to fade before 
the sturdy figure and powerful head of the great com- 
poser whose statue stands dreaming in its lovely groves. _ 
Bonn is an embowered city, a kind of enchanted forest, _ 
converted into groves of Academe, taken possession of 
by the Muses. The cool green light that pervades it 
from beautiful lawns and lofty, thick-foliaged trees, 
the exquisite cleanliness and order of its precincts, 
make one think of habitations for a select and favored 
race. It is thoroughly aristocratic and high-bred, 
with its noble park surrounding the central university 
and stretching away in well-groomed German | 
tion to the outer residential and business circle. 
heart of velvet lawns and sun-speckled, quiet ps 
and rambles under noble trees, is the perfection of 
scholastic peace, So completely finished is this lit 
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“city beautiful” it is hard to imagine a newTbuilding 
going up, or even a tile added to its roofs. But the 
demon of restoration has been busy there as elsewhere, 
and the old cathedral, said to have been. founded by 
| the Empress Helena in some far-off mythical century, 
with its overloaded and high-colored ornamentation, 
is a terrible example of how not to do it. 

But, in spite of some examples of bad taste, if a play 
upon words be permitted, the birthplace of Beethoven 
is both bon and bonnie. Had he chosen for himself, 
he could not have made a better selection of the place 
to open his eyes upon the world than this gem of the 
northern Rhine country, with its ensemble of plain, 
mountain, river, valley, and forest,—the varied har- 
monies of nature that sang to the soul of the great com- 
poser from his earliest boyhood. 

The plateau where the university buildings and the 
charming electoral palace, now an integral part of the 
institution, stand is flanked by fine villas and shady 
gardens, where birds sing and fountains plash and flowers 
bloom in rich profusion. They are like hanging Baby- 
lonian gardens; for summer-houses perch on the high 
walls overlooking the Rhine, and sweet odors are wafted 
down from vines and flowers that overtop the bank. 
There are few more beautiful drives in the world than 
this extending for several miles along the Rhine, in view 
of the misty splendors of the Drachenfels and the won- 
derful life of the river with its busy craft of many varie- 
ties. 

The university dates only from 1777-1786. It is 
a mere scholastic baby compared with some of the 
venerable foundations of England and the Continent. 
Still, it wears a wreath of famous names from the list 
of its professors, and among them may be named Nie- 
buhr, A. W. Schlegel, Arndt, and Weckler. It has 
the distinction of educating the high-born youth of 
Germany. The two young princes of the blood, the 
crown prince and his brother Hitel, has each a little bijou 
of a palace all to himself, in the best part of the town, 
where he lives in term time; and for them the road 
up the Hill of Science seems to have been laid out on 
the scale of a royal highway. 

But from all this external perfection and lettered 
‘ease your steps doubtless will turn as soon as possible 
to the humble little house in the old Rheingasse, where 
on Dec. 16, 1770, seven years before the founding of 
the university, Beethoven first saw the light of day. 
: The place has heen converted into a Beethoven mu- 
1 seum, arid has become a shrine for the music-worshipping 
Germans, as the many wreaths and votive offerings, 
if I may so call them, in the birth-chamber attest. The 
house is of the plain, middle-class variety, a shade 
lighter and pleasanter perhaps than Shakespeare’s 
birthplace at Stratford. The rooms are low-ceiled, 
the staircases narrow and worn. Everything betokens 
small means and the pinch of necessity, but every inch 
of room, every nook and corner, is made impressive 
by the crowd of mementoes with which it is filled. Every 
phase of Beethoven’s life seems fully illustrated by 
these mute witnesses, far more impressive than 
speech. 

‘The walls are covered with his portraits, taken at 


of his friends, associates, and relatives. Originals and 
_ replicas of busts and statues are numerous, and music 
scores, letters, manuscripts of all kinds, throw an instruc- 
ive light on his life and work for those who are skilled 
im deciphering the German script. The instruments 

e played upon®are there, with the keys his fingers 
igh | those wonderful improvisations, said never 


fa 


surpassed, except, perhaps, by the perform- 


. 
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ances of Liszt. Here are all the elements in rich abun- 
dance essential to the reconstruction of the facts of his 
life. The man of his insatiable genius and devouring 
industry .seems to stand before you in all his rugged 
strength and grandeur, while the custodians, two old 
relics who appear to date back to the youth of the mas- 
ter, pour into your ears a mingled stream of gutturals 
eked out by animated gestures. 

In this place was spent Beethoven’s youth, in a fam- 
ily, if we are to trust’ the biographers, not very har- 
monious or happy. His father is said to have been 
a man of ungoverned temper and loose life, and his 
mother is characterized as a practical nonentity. Out 
of these discordant elements came the wondrous boy 
whose early promise as a musical genius was not, how- 
ever, great. He was slow in developing, and backward 
in learning his tasks, compared with the little Mozart, 
who at the age of seven was making the tour of Europe 
to the delight of vast audiences, and caressed every- 
where by the great, and sitting in the laps of queens 
and empresses. This other boy with his great head, 
crowned with its shock of black hair, his powerful features 
and wondrous dark eyes, lighted by a mysterious inner 
gleam, was growing i., a humble home, and laying 
with some difficulty the foundations of his vast musical 
knowledge. 

His father, who was tenor singer in the elector’s band, 
seems to have given him an excellent training; and, 
although his progress at first was slow, at the age of 
eighteen or twenty the elector, on reconstructing his 
band, gave Ludwig his father’s place, and he then be- 
came the bread-winner, and practically the head of the 
family. Hanging upon the wall of the house in the 
Rheingasse is the oil sketch of a blond young girl, la- 
belled ‘‘Beethoven’s love.” ‘The lovely song of ‘‘Ade- 
latde,” which, if I remember rightly, he composed before 
leaving Bonn, is supposed to refer to a great heart 
sorrow in Beethoven’s life, when he was parted from 
a maiden of noble birth, too high above him in station 
to give him hope of winning her. But we are told that 
the master’s tender heart had many Platonic and ideal 
dreams, though his life was singularly free from all 
moral taint in a time and country where laxity and 
license in manners were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 

Twice Haydn came to Bonn while Beethoven was 
still little more than a lad. He gave him generous 
praise for his power of improvisation, which was even 
then remarkable; and there is reason to suppose that 
the master discerned in him the powers that were then 
unfolding. Vienna was then beginning to lure the 
young man,—Vienna, the musical capital of Europe, 
where all the great artists sooner or later came in the 
hope of winning fame and fortune. At the age of twenty- 
two he had composed but a few slight and rather unim- 
portant pieces, but he had won the enthusiastic friend- 
ship of some of the best people of Bonn, especially of 
those good Brunings who made so largely the charm 
of his first youth. It is certain that his little natal 
city showed sincere good will, and perhaps genuine 
regret at his departure. They seem to have believed 
in his great powers, and partially at least to have an- 
ticipated the glory he was to shed on his birthplace. 

But his progress was still slow. At -thirty appeared 
his first symphony,—an age when Mozart had composed 
many of his greatest works. Amid the struggles, ani- 
mosities, and disappointments of his later life, he may 
often have turned with longing toward the Rhineland 
he was never-to see again with his bodily eyes. Fame 
and honor had come, but with them a thousand torments. 
Above all, the terrible infliction of deafness had closed 
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his ear to all but imagined harmonies, and left room 
for suspicion, distrust, and dread to creep in and cor- 
rode his nature. By his powerful organization so leg- 
ibly stamped with genius, wherever he went, he was 
a marked man. He attracted boundless devotion on 
the one hand, and, on the other, virulent attacks of 


envy and jealousy. His absorption in his art was com-. 


plete. Ceaseless improvisation, the constant buzzing 
of musical notes in his head, gave him no peace, would 
not allow him often to eat or sleep. He lived in a world 
apart, and was like a child or a wandering angel when 
he woke up to what we call the reality of things. His 
intense love of nature was a renewal of his being when 
often, tormented and disgusted with life, he wandered 
away for days in the mountains, no one knew whither, 
and was laid hold of by the spirits of the wilderness to 
be instructed at the deep, hidden places where the 
secrets of power, harmony, and beauty are imparted 
to men. 

There were doubtless hereditary obstructions in his 
temperament, heightened by the tragedy of his deaf- 
ness, family troubles, and the ingratitude of his shame- 
less nephew, on whom he had lavished all the stores of 
his affection. These thing 1m a somewhat cor- 
roded view of life, but he was, however, of noble soul, 
responsive to all beauty, truth, and goodness. Mis- 
anthropy had only withered the edges of his being. 
At the core he was sound. He longed for love and worthy 
companionship, and, in one of the little prayers he was 
in the habit of jotting down, he asked God to let him 
find ‘‘the woman who is destined to be mine, and who 
shall strengthen me in virtue.’”’ But he was destined 
to live the lonely life, unrecompensed by the things 
for which he yearned. 

Brought up in the Catholic faith, Beethoven was no 
sectarian. He was of those who make the universe 
their temple, and have direct and personal dealing 
with the spirit of God. Nearness to the unseen, con- 
sciousness of the divine breath, and indwelling light 
are expressed in his short prayers and _ ejaculations. 
God was an ever-present reality, and the religious sen- 
timent imparts to his works solemn loveliness, that 
transcendent and unearthly beauty that sets them 
apart from other compositions in their power to exalt 
and intensify emotion. 

We are led to believe that Beethoven was a devout 
soul in spite of his irritability, the injuries inflicted by 
his uncertain temper, the roughness of his manners, 
and intemperance of his speech. He was ever anxious 
to repair his faults by asking pardon for them in the 
humblest terms. There was a fund of _ simplicity, 
goodness, and kindness in him almost childlike. The 
supersensitiveness of his nature was a cause of acute 
anguish. Imagine the great master before an immense 
audience, leading an orchestra in one of his own 
compositions not one note of which he was able to 
hear! Nor did the applause of the audience come to 
his deadened sense. In that sea of harmony he had 
created he was absolutely apart and alone, the one 
of all others who could not participate or respond. 
His high moral ideals, his sturdy manliness and_ self- 
respect, shine with conspicuous brightness. He would 
be servant to no man, be he king, elector, or emperor, 
and thus he raised the standard of his profession. He 
would not truckle to vice or base suggestions; and it 
is said he gave up writing opera because after ‘‘ Fidelio” 
he could not procure a libretto free from all corrupting 
influences, and still worthy of his powers. 

In that plain little house in Bonn one thinks of these 
things. I believe it was Goethe who ranked Beethoven’s 
genius higher than that of any poet, even Shakespeare’s. 


And so we forget that he is German, or of any particular 
nation or race, and claim him as a brother of human kind, 
near and dear to us all. 

NEw YorK. 


Transformation. 


As the insect from the rock 
Takes the color of its wing ; 
As the boulder from the shock 
Of the ocean’s rhythmic swing 
Makes itself a perfect form, 
Learns a calmer front to raise ; 
As the shell, enamelled warm 
With the prism’s mystic rays, 
Praises wind and wave that make 
Allits chambers fair and strong; ~ 
As the mighty poets take s 
Grief and pain to build their song,—~ 
Even so for every soul, 
Whatsoe’er its lot may be, 
Building as the heavens roll, 
Something large and strong and free, 
Things that hurt and things that mar 
Shape the man for perfect praise : 
Shock and strain and ruin are 
Friendlier than the smiling days. 


—John White Chadwick. 


The White and the Red Convents, 


BY M. A. MURRAY. 


On the edge of the desert facing toward the Nile stands 
the White Convent. In front stretches the flat green 
plain of Egypt, rich in blossoming fields of beans and 
lupins. Behind is the barren desert, bounded by the 
grim cliffs of the great Sahara. 

With its massive stone walls, its two rows of tiny 
blocked-up windows, the White Convent appears like 
an ancient stronghold, built by some great chief as a 
protection against his enemies. One door-way only, 
low-arched and narrow, gives access to the pile. Through 
the thickness of the wall a winding passage leads to 
an open square like a village market-place, where the 
elders of the village sit and spin and smoke, and the 
children shout and play. The mud walls of the houses 
crowd into the little square as if to choke it, and im- 
bedded in them on both sides are stone columns, with 
carved capitals which here and there, with a wealth 
of beauty, break through their sordid covering; for 
this apparent fort is in reality a Christian church, one 
of the earliest which remains to us, built in the reign 
of Constantine. In times of persecution—and the 
persecution of the Christians was more bitter and lasted 
longer in: Egypt than in any other country—the great 
stone walls gave refuge to the faithful. And, as the 
great church fell into decay, the congregation gradually 
took up their abode within the sacred precincts, build- 
ing their mud houses under shelter of the holy walls. 
The square in the centre is the columned aisle of a great 
basilica, now roofless and wind-swept, but still paved 
with sculptured blocks quarried by the Christians from 
the ancient temple at Athribis, four miles away. The 
triple apse and part of the east end of the original church 
still remain. Dark and unutterably dirty as are most 
Coptic churches, this ancient sanctuary is full of inter- 
est. It is divided into three parts,—an outer court, 
an inner court, and the holy of holies. Into the outer 
court all may enter, Jews, Turks, or infidels; but the 
inner court, divided from the outer by an open-work 
wooden screen, is reserved for Christians alone. On 
this sacred ground no one may tread in shoes. ‘Take — 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place on which thou . 
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standest is holy.”” Within this court is the reading- 
desk (from which the service is read in Coptic and Arabic), 
the great silver censer with its little bells; and, hanging 
from the ceiling, are a cut-glass chandelier, a few very 
dirty oil lamps, and an ostrich egg, which the priest 
declares with emphasis to be gadém khdlas (“‘very an- 
cient’’). Beyond this court, and divided from it by 
a solid wooden screen covered with gaudy frescos, 
is the holy place, into which none but priests may enter, 
though the lay brother is allowed to peep through the 
open door to look upon the altar in its print cover and 


Be 
: 


the stone column on which the cross is reared. At one 


side of the inner court is the harem transept, for the 
Copts during centuries of persecution were obliged to 
adopt the custom of their Mohammedan conquerors and 
tyrants regarding women. It is through these two 
courts, the outer and the inner, that the priest passes 
to bless the people. Robed in white raiment on which 
is embroidered the crossleted cross,—the proud emblem 
of the persecuted Church,—he bears in one hand a burn- 

_ ing censer, while he lays the other on the forehead of 
every individual member of the congregation, murmur- 
ing the benediction. Inside the church as well as out- 
side there is the same effect of columns and capitals 
breaking through mud walls. Here the pillared arcade 
of the triple apse has been anciently filled up and plas- 
tered over, presenting a flat surface broken by an occa- 
sional niche and painted with crude frescos of saints 
and martyrs. Here and there a long Coptic inscription, 
which no one except, perhaps, a passing scholar can 
decipher or read, is discernible. 

In the curved roofs of the triple apse are ancient fres- 
cos as early in date as the mosaics of Ravenna, but 
still unknown to the student of ancient Christian art. 

About a mile further north is the Red Convent, built 
of red brick and forming the nucleus of a village that 
is springing up around it. Less imposing than the 
White Convent, which stands four-square, grim, and 
forbidding on the edge of the desert, the Red Convent 
nestles among palm-trees and houses, on the desert 
certainly, but not of it, belonging to the gentle culti- 
vated plain rather than to the desolate sandy waste 
on which it actually stands. Here, again, the entrance 
is through a door and passage in the thickness of the 
wall, and again there is the open space filled with village 
notabilities and children. The word ‘‘convent”’ as ap- 
plied to these buildings is a misnomer. They are the 
fortified villages in which alone the Christians were 
safe under Mohammedan rule. 

Here, as at the White Convent, the church is inde- 
scribably dirty and unkempt, the mats rotting on the 
uneven pavement, the holy place strewn thick with 
leaves from the tattered service-books. 

| In the White Convent the architecture shows the 
_ transition between the ancient Egyptian temple and 
_ the early Christian church. In the Red Convent the 
art is purely Christian. In the beautiful acanthus 
capitals the cross is an integral part of the scheme of 
decoration; for here both columns and capitals were 
formed for a Christian church, not filched from the ruins 
of a heathen temple and altered to suit a different wor- 


Sct church of the Red Convent has no ancient fres- 
cos, only terrible pictures of saints painted on walls 
and screens. The baptistery leads off the harem 
t, and contains nothing but a font, like a deep 
black well, built against the wall. The baptismal ser- 


vice of the Copts insists on total immersion, therefore 
ie TE eed Great <Thevahilld. 3 dimped “timed 


font is 
nes under the water to the mention of the Holy Name, 
is then laid on a mat and anointed from head to 
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foot with holy oil, the priest chanting prayers and hymns 
meanwhile. At the end of the anointing the congre- 
gation utter a peculiar and melodious trilling cry, audi- 
ble expression of the joy felt by the primitive church 
over the adtnission of a new member to its fold. The 
robing of the newly made little saint is not the least 
elaborate part of the ritual. Every article of clothing 
is blessed by the priest, who continues to croon a wild 
Gregorian chant as he puts the garments on the tiny 
body, crossing first the garment and then the child. 

In these two ancient fanes—the White and the Red 
Convents—the flame of Christianity has been kept 
alight for more than fifteen hundred years, sometimes 
burning brightly under enlightened rulers, sometimes 
dimmed and darkened in times of bitter persecution, 
but never wholly lost or extinguished. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


A Deserted Village of New England. 


“How often have I paused on every charm,— 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topped the neighboring hill! 


These round ‘thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms; but all these charms are fled.”’ 


So might a poet speak to-day on returning to the site 
of a New Hampshire town of long ago. A veritable de- 
serted New England village, 


““Where sunk are the bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wail.” 


The church and brook, the hawthorn bush, the shel- 
tered cot, are there, but the church bell is silent for lack 
of worshippers, the hawthorn bush has grown a tangled 
mass over the lovers’ seats, the mill has long ceased its 
clatter and is still, the brook alone pursues its never- 
failing way. 

Many miles from the sound of the locomotive, undis- 
turbed by the burr of the electric wire, held in the arms 
of the everlasting hills, one wonders if this sleeping town 
will ever awaken again to human interests, to human 
joys, and to human griefs. 

The roads thither are lined with maples and beeches 
meeting in heavy arches overhead. The grass grows 
over the deep ruts which time has failed to obliterate, 
and the horse’s hoofs sink without sound into the velvety 
sward of the roadway. No dust to mar the drive on 
a perfect summer day. Only a few burdock leaves 
are crushed by the wheels of the cart, and an early spear 
of goldenrod is rudely brushed aside by the unwonted 
foot of the intruder. A wood-thrush pours forth his 
plaintive melody, unconscious that strangers are in- 
vading what for years has been his undisturbed domain: 

But, though the paths are silent, to the imagination 
they are pressed by many feet. Once more the bell 
swings in the church steeple. Its mellow tones float 
like a soft summer cloud across the landscape. It may 
be the middle of the busy week in the world afar, but 
here it is Sunday. 

Yonder, on a cellar from which a sturdy oak lifts its 
branches high, a house suddenly rises, and from its 
door, down the box-bordered path, comes a man in 
knee-breeches, white stock, and broad-brimmed hat: 
He stops a moment to look at the sloping field, flecked 
with grazing cattle, and the long blue line of distant 
Vermont hills. He carries his sermon in his hand, and, 
following him in silent decorum, come his wife and 
children three. They close the door gently behind 
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them, without lock or latch, and sedately make their 
way to the church porch. 

‘The terraced bank by which they pass is really another 
cellar devoid of house. Around its four sides are rows 
of maple-trees which revel in the summer sun, and 
back of them are vestiges of a garden where gilliflowers 
and phlox and lilies still struggle against the all-perva- 
sive weeds. But, as I look again, there stands a stately 
mansion house. Its door is open wide, and I get a 
glimpse of the hospitable hall within and of the rooms 
on either side. The staircase winds with graceful 
balustrade to a broad landing-place, where a clock 
strikes out the morning hour. At one of the open 
windows above a young girl appears. She sees the 
minister on his way to church, and makes a sign of sur- 
prise, as if to say, ‘‘Can it be so late!” In a moment 
more, tying her hat-strings under her rounded chin, 
she hurries by, unconscious that I am looking at her. 

The voice of the minister in droning tones sounds 
through the open windows of the church. ‘‘All flesh 
is grass, and all the goodliness is as the flower of the 
field. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the 
word of our God shall stand forever.’’ I wonder what 
the young girl thinks, with life and love before her! 

The wood-thrush sings again, and rouses me from 
my reverie. Where did he get his notes? Did he 
drink them at some rippling brook or did he catch them 
as they came dripping in silvery spray from the water 
wheel ? 

As I speak the words, the mill breaks its long rest, 
and the wheel revolves with busy noise. It is Monday 
once more. ‘The people are bringing their corn to be 
ground. And there, in a group of children, are the 
minister’s boys, no longer sedate, but rollicking on their 
way to school. 

The dilapidated shed under the great oak-tree is now 
the tavern. ‘The stage is at the door, and a young girl 
takes her place by the driver’s side. It is my friend 
of yesterday. Her box is strapped behind, and the 
minister, with his foot on the hub of the wheel, is giv- 
ing her wise counsel, warning her of the dangers in going 
from home. The young girl smiles. She is confident 
in the ignorance and hope of youth, and there is a gleam 
in her eyes as if the village did not contain all she loved. 
So, with a wave of her hand, she drives away. ‘The 
minister turns homeward with a sigh, and thus with 
smiles and tears the village has been deserted. 

The wood-thrush sings again, and I, too, leave the 
village to its gentle ghosts. 


Responsiveness. 


BY Cc. T. STOCKWELL. 


‘‘All men are inlets of one universal soul.” ‘This, 
of course, is an Emersonian phrase; but, considering 


the date of its utterance, how full of insight, and how’ 


deeply penetrating it is! 

If, at first, thought refuses entire assent and halts at 
the word ‘‘soul,” let us substitute the word ‘‘life.” The 
synthesis of modern science gives us ample warrant in 
accepting the modified phrase, All men are inlets of 
one universal life; and, if all men are inlets, no organic 
form of life can be excluded. More than this, even, 
must follow: every particle of matter, every single atom 
or fragment thereof, holds its place in the great unity 
by virtue of the same fact,—it also is an inlet of the one 
universal life. 

There is sight, and there is vision. ‘To the open 
eye and the interpretation that comes of understand- 
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ing, life is clearly seen and intensely felt wherever one 
may go or be. It throbs and pulsates in the stones, 
the grass, the trees, the flowers, the air, the sky, the 
winds, the clouds, the sunshine. Life moves endlessly, 
and breathes universally from atom to man. It is the 
vast background upon which rises the whole universe 
of objective and subjective phenomena. The impulse, 
thought, aspiration, hope, and love of man comes from 
the inexhaustible resources of life no less than the en- 
ergies of molecular motion. 


“Allis one, all life, all substance; 
One, all power and action wide; 
Atoms are but thoughts extinguished ; 
Thoughts, but atoms vivified. 

Not a jar nor imperfection 

Know the never-ending years, 

For the law that guides volition 

Is the law that guides the spheres.” 


Life, then, is the definition of, or another name for, 
the universe. And what is life? Life, we are told, 
is consciously directed energy. This is the highest 
synthesis of modern scientific thought. 

While some have held, and perhaps still hold, that 
the universe, in its ultimate analysis, consists of con- 
sciousness and energy in dualistic form, the higher 
monistic synthesis of to-day cannot rationally be escaped. 
From the most advanced outposts of scientific deduc~ 
tion it logically follows that the universe must be con- 
ceived or considered as energy directed by conscious- 
ness; and this, as we have seen, is the definition we 
are forced to give to life. It is easier here to rest in the 
dualistic conception of two separate and distinct facts, 
energy and consciousness, than it is to recognize the 
further fact that consciousness and energy are but 
aspects or organic functions of a common monistic 
unity. We must learn, however, to conceive the uni- 
verse as an Infinite Organism (an Infinite Personality), 
in whom we live, move, and have our being, and from 
whom we inherit all that the word ‘‘life’’ involves in 
both its psychical and physical aspects. 

Universe and life, then, are correlative terms, and 
the psychical element is, to say the least, as apparent 
as that of molecular energy. It logically follows, then, 
that, if all men are inlets of one universal life, they are 
as surely inlets of one universal soul; for we cannot 
inherit the life, and exclude the qualities of that life in 
at least its potential forms. The life carries with itself 
the forms of soul. It may indeed be regarded as the 
shape, figure, model, order, which is, or is to be, inter- 
fused with that divine substratum called ‘‘soul”’ as an 
inalienable right of heredity. 

Now, if the above is an approximation to the truth, 
the great human need is apparent. Individual con- 
sciousness must be awakened to the profound grandeur 
and vital significance of the fact. What is the potent 
means of grace to such achievement ? 

It has recently been well said that truth and beauty, 
which reach man through science and art, are the only 
channels of divine help. ‘‘Art is truth aglow, expressed 
in forms of beauty.... The scientific spirit prays for 
light and truth by seeking them, and the prayer is not 
in vain.” Prays for light and truth by seeking them. 
Here is the crucial, decisive test. One must put him- 
self in the attitude of being blest. He must open his 
windows toward Jerusalem. All mankind cannot be 
scientific investigators in the strict, technical sense. 
But one thing all of us may do. We may be observers 
of natural phenomena. We may reverently and cease- 
lessly watch the Great Artist in his eternal activities 
all about us. In other words, we may put ourselves 
in direct, sympathetic touch with the vast objective 
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phases of nature. We may go to the fields, woods, 
and mountains in an undressed mood of soul, freeing 
ourselves from all bias whatsoever, being subjectively 
responsive to the deep, underlying objective phenomena 
which comes within the range of all the sense organs, 
as well as the deeper perceptions of the soul. 

Perhaps I may say that we should go out thus more 
in the spirit of Wordsworth than that of Haeckel, more 
in the poetic spirit than the scientific. Let the poetic 
feeling be modified, however, by such scientific knowl- 
edge as one may possess. If the scientific knowledge 
is large and expansive, the poetic feeling will not be 
lowered or lessened in any degree. On the other hand, 
it will be greatly increased and intensified, for respon- 
siveness comes of careful and accurate observation. 
The truth makes us both free and glad at the same 
time. Science and art are but different phases of the 
same thing. The more perfect our science, the greater 
our sense of beauty becomes; and perfect beauty im- 
plies a perfect science. 

It is a scientific axiom that objective realities hold 
creative relations with the subjective consciousness. 
Without objective facts, then, there would be no subjec- 
tive consciousness. Without the great ocean of soul, 
the inlets would be bare and vacant. It necessarily 
follows that the more extended and harmonious our 
conscious relations with the great substratum of real- 
ity, both objectively and subjectively, the better it will 
be for us. And it matters little whether this great 
underlying, all-pervasive reality be called the Over- 
soul, Pan, the Unknowable, or God. ‘These various 
terms all mean, ultimately, the same thing. For the 
sake of convenience in terms we may call it the God- 
consciousness. 

One sure and immediate result of frequent and regu- 
lar excursions into the open is the marked physical 
benefit to be derived. This comes to all alike; for 
sunshine, fresh air, and pure water are the three funda- 
mental elements concerned in bodily health. They are 
the creative forces that tired nerves and the hungry 
brain tissues require for sustainment in any effort to 
transform science into any of the various forms of art. 

But beyond the physical benefit there will come an 
evergrowing sense of beauty in the great realm of nat- 
ure; and this perception of beauty as a fundamental 
fact in nature is sure, soon or late, to evolve feelings and 
logical deductions that soften wonderfully the drudgery 
of our common days and lowly duties, and lift one into 
that joy and serenity of spirit which makes life a per- 
petual benediction. 

We bring ourselves thus into sympathetic touch with 
the deeper meanings, and gain that penetrating insight 
which lifts one into the great unities of vision and in- 
terpretation. And with this insight, wherever he may 
be, one will surely feel like crying out from the depths 
of his soul with Emerson, ‘‘Oh, my brothers, God ex- 
ists!” To see and feel anything less than that, wherever 
one may be or go, is to miss the real object of life and 
being. It may and does come in different ways to dif- 
ferent souls,—to some through history, to some through 
art, to others through nature. One may even find it 
in the thronged highways and byways of men, while 
to others the silence of the deep, solemn woods or 
the solitude of mid-ocean breathes forth the same 
great message, God is! 

_ There are times and places, especially as one stands 
before some transcendent phenomena in nature, when 
this consciousness comes with such overwhelming force 
to produce an almost maddening joy. Heaven and 
1 melt away, and the actual Presence becomes a 
uming flame. At such times one is lifted into the 
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full assurance of immortality. Arguments, logic, anal- 
ogies, proofs, fall away: the great fact stands revealed: 
God is! I am! ‘This, on such occasions, rises to con- 
sciousness as the spontaneous assertion of the soul; 
for the perception comes that these two facts—God is! 
I am!-—stand as correlative, coeval terms in the never- 
beginning, never-ending currents of the one all-inclu- 
sive Life. 

It is useless to attempt to point out the lines by which 
such a vision comes. Experience alone will verify the 
perception. The best that one can do is to say that 
responsiveness to natural phenomena is the measure 
of the God-consciousness in the human soul. And with 
this evolving consciousness comes the power to rise 
from sight to the plane of assured vision. Like responds 
to like throughout the whole realm of nature. And the 
tides that pulsate throughout the great deep surge in 
upon the inlets, awakening subjective consciousness 
through the medium of nature’s wonderful and mar- 
vellous objective phenomena. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Moral Struggle. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


And he was with the wild beasts; and the angels ministered unto 
him.—Makrk ii, 13. 

Mark’s Gospel seems to give us the simpler and more 
significant form of the experience that in the later Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke is developed into a dialogue be- 
tween Jesus and the tempter, in which the temptations 
came to have specific shape and number. The experi- 
ence was a natural one to come in between the spirit- 
ual crisis of the baptism and Jesus’ later full dedica- 
tion of himself to his life-work. Owing to its secret 
and inward character, all that the disciples can later 
have known of it, and so have transmitted to us, must 
have been communicated to them by Jesus himself. 
The fact, then, that the Gospel nearest in point of time 
to the actual experience preserves only a vague hint 
of spiritual struggle, without any further particulars, 
would seem to justify the belief that the later accounts 
were elaborated in the minds of the disciples, and did 
not have the sanction of Jesus himself. It is hardly 
possible to doubt that what he actually faced there in 
the wilderness were the wild beasts and the angels of 
our own familiar experience; and that what we undergo 
within, Jesus also, because he was a man and not a 
God, underwent before us for our help and inspiration 
in developing the nature which we share with him. 

What this nature is, and what are its hidden possi- 
bilities, we find out in no other way so quickly and 
so certainly as in our moral struggle, with its consequent 
victory or defeat. Not in a single experience only, 
but daily, hourly, through life, is it true of every one 
of us that he is with the wild beasts and that the angels 
minister unto him. The beasts are our inherited or 
acquired animal appetites and impulses, which are 
seeking to drag us down to their baser level; and the 
angels are our higher spiritual aspirations, and resolves 
which call to us to rise above 

“The beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


This is our life, to be forever solicited thus from above 
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and from beneath. ‘The moral struggle consists for us, 
as it did for Jesus, in discerning that 


“There is a lower and a higher,” 


and when the two are offered us, as they will be in every 
action of our days, in choosing habitually the higher, 
as that which alone is worthy of our vocation as the 
children of God. 

That the struggle may be ‘real, it requires that the 
outcome shall be uncertain. That it is uncertain in 
every individual case, the experience of mankind would 
seem to prove with an overwhelming wealth of illus- 
tration. None of us knows as yet which way his own 
struggle is coming out. If we have laid low the beasts 
of sensuality and deceit, it may be only to feed the 
greater beasts of selfishness and spiritual pride. ‘‘There 
is no discharge in that war.’ If ever we think the 
struggle is over, it is because the highest angels have 
never made their messages heard in our souls. Hu- 
mility, watchfulness, and prayer are the only sure tokens 
that we are not resting in a vain truce, but are pressing 
on toward the ultimate victory over self. 

It has been the habit of the theologians time out 
of mind to confuse the issue and to divert the attention 
of those engaged in the mortal conflict by dogmas con- 
cerning the essential baseness of this nature which strug- 
gles so persistently upward. The world for centuries 
was overhung by the terrible black shadow of an in- 
herited sin in man, which had tainted the sources of 
goodness in us all, unless we looked above for super- 
natural help. Belated echoes of this illusion still meet 
us in the utterances of men who are thinking to-day 
the thoughts of generations long since buried. Here 
is a recent example from Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst of 
New York. He says:— 

“‘T am more concerned to keep in with the Bible than 
with anybody’s theology or with anybody’s philosophy 
or metaphysics. But a vulture’s eggs will hatch out 
vultures, and no system of incubation can coax them 
into hatching eagles or canaries. Discipline a thing that 
is essentially bad, and it will become more and more a 
thing gloriously bad. 

“The mistake that so many evolutionists make is 
in thinking that evolution is always something good- 
natured, and that each change is a pleasant lift upward. 

“As a matter of fact, it only makes a thing more 
completely what it is already. Mere evolution will 
not change a bad man into a good man. It will not put 
into him what was not there before. And the worst 
thing about the human heart is what it is already. 

‘‘Man as we know him is essentially bad. The Bible 
says so, and we know so. ‘The doctrine of man’s essen- 
tial depravity is the least comforting of our theology, 
but it is terrifically true to Scripture, to history, experi- 
ence, and observation.” 

Setting aside the appeal to Scripture as involving too 
much to discuss here in detail, what has our optimism 
to say against this confident conclusion from history 
and from experience? The Bible, rightly understood, 
—in passing, be it said,—is only history and experience 
prolonged in certain directions into the past. The 
question faces us, Is man, then, essentially bad? ~ 

Cases are not wanting in the experience of every one 
of us that seem to point unerringly to this conclusion. 
Children are born into the world—we know not in what 
proportion to the whole, but the fact we know,—who 
justify Emerson’s awful and hardly deserved sentence 
upon Daniel Webster, that ‘‘all the drops of his blood 
have eyes that look downward.” All the drops of their 
blood have voices that sing the siren songs of passion 
which lure them to their ruin: What chance have they 
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in the struggle? They are apparently foredoomed 
from birth. ‘This is the relentless Calvinism of nature, 
which the laws of heredity are revealing to us with a 
clearness and a breadth of application that make the 
old Calvinism a pale shadow by comparison. Does 
not this alone prove Dr. Parkhurst’s contention ? 

Two things, at least, have to be said to the contrary. 
One is what he himself would quickly have to admit 
if we were to question him closely. It is that a nature 
is not essentially bad which can, by any supernatural 
or other means, be suddenly or slowly changed to good. 
This is the logical absurdity of original sin as it is preached 
in the current Calvinistic scheme. As the old lady 
is said to have remarked, ‘‘Original sin is a beautiful 
doctrine if people would only live up to it.” But it 
is impossible to live up to it, for the very preachers 
who are most strenuous in its defence are the first to 
announce that a way of escape has been provided through 
the merits of Jesus Christ. The original Calvinism tried, 
at least, to be consistent. Those whom God had fore- 
ordained to eternal death were not to be saved by any 
power in earth or heaven. The newer Calvinism, in 
becoming more humane, has left this stern consistency 
behind. A nature that can by any means be saved 
and purified, as Dr. Parkhurst would surely hold that 
the most depraved man or woman can be through the 
acceptance of Christ, is not essentially bad. 

That which is essentially bad is bad throughout its 
whole extent, and can be redeemed only by putting 
another nature in its place. But this other nature, 
which we are supposed to see in professing Christians 
who are assured that they are saved, is still human, is it 
not? It is like all the actual human nature with which 
we have to deal: not hopelessly bad nor yet hopelessly 
good, but moving away from the one and toward the 
other,—in some cases toward the bad; in more cases, 
as we like to believe, toward the good. 

The second and deeper answer to Dr. Parkhurst has 
yet to be spoken. This apparent Calvinism of nature 
we now know to be only nature’s remedial forces work- 
ing toward ultimate good. This is the brighter side 
to the shield of heredity, whose darker side has been 
too much turned to us in the literature and current 
discussion of recent years. Let me illustrate by a 
reference to Ibsen’s great drama, ‘‘Ghosts.”” As one 
reads the play or sees it upon the stage, it seems like 
stark, naked tragedy of the most harrowing kind. A 
woman’s life is ruined, and her son’s soul is clouded 
by insanity, in consequence of the early and long-con- 
tinued sin of the husband and father of the house. The 
clear reality of the situation and its exposure of present 
social artificialities are merciless. I can imagine the 
majority of the audience leaving the theatre after each 
performance in a mood of profound depression. What 
is one to make of a universe in which such catastrophes 
are constantly being prepared to be visited upon inno- 
cent victims? ‘The horror of it all seems unspeakable. 

But is' this more than a superficial view? I cannot 
believe it to be the impression the dramatist designed 
to convey. Aristotle wrote of ‘‘the purification of 
tragedy.” That is what sweeps through our souls in 
a mighty gale when the final climax is reached. A uni- 
verse in which such punishment is possible—nay, nec- 
essary—must be essentially moral. In no other way 
can the working of retribution for wrong-doing be at 
all adequately explained. All that desecrated marriage, 
all that ruined home, all that concentration of 
as those two doomed souls cling to each other in their 
terror, shout with a thousand voices that what the 
universe has waited to welcome from the 
is the true home, of the pure husband and the pure 
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wife, bequeathing to their children the soundness of 
nature and the sweetness of life that spring from ful- 
filling the divine commandment to love one another. 

But if the facts of experience, seen as illustrations 
of the prevailing tendency in things, are against the 
assumption that universal man is inherently bad, so 
they are almost equally against the opposite dogma 
that he is inherently good. This is the truth in Dr. 
Parkhurst’s dictum that we Unitarians need particularly 
to take to heart. The mistake is only too common, 
which his statement points out, of ‘‘thinking that evo- 
lution is always something good-natured, and that each 
change is a pleasant lift upward.”’ 

There is an appalling amount of this sort of agreeable 
fatalism among the so-called educated people of the 
community to-day, fostered, it must be admitted, by 
the stream of shallow liberalism that flows down from 
so many pulpits and platforms everywhere. ‘The es- 
sence of the doctrine is. that in our own nature and 
in society only good and upward-looking tendencies 
are at work, which can largely be left to themselves. 
Thousands of well-meaning people in all our communi- 
ties hug this astonishing delusion to themselves, 


“While the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said.” 


As the one sufficient cure for the misunderstandings 
of evolution is more evolution, I have only to remind 
you where we men and women are in the scale of being 
to show you whither we may be tending. We have 
within ourselves an index to our condition that cannot 
but be true. ‘‘And he was with the wild beasts; and 
the angels ministered unto him.’”’ The moral struggle 
which we must wage endlessly, shows the two clear 
possibilities that we face. It would not be a struggle 
if it did not. Here below are the beasts, trying to pull 
us down. Here above are the angels, trying to lead 
us up. So long as we wear these garments of the flesh, 
the gift of our animal ancestry; so long as we look 
toward heaven, the prophecy of our angelic destiny,— 
the fight must continue. ‘‘Keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.’’ This is 
a commandment for mankind, and it is a command- 
ment for us because the issues in each individual case 
are doubtful until the conflict is decided. 

The new doctrines of heredity have at least taught 
us that morality is social in its character, and not merely 
individual. The boy and girl, the youth and maiden, 
through the long years of play and preparation, are 
slowly laying up the store of strength and joy or the 
heritage of weakness and despair that they will by and 
by transmit to their offspring. No day is trivial, no 
duty is light, seen in this relation. But, lest the mere 
responsibility crush us, we have to remember that 
each one is not wholly a creator, but rather a trans- 
mitter of forces too great and mysterious to be bound 
up in a single span of life,—forces that somehow bind 
the lowest depths to the farthest heights, and make 
the deepest hells in existence take hold upon the highest 
heavens. 

Yet the strand of heredity is only one in the complex 
web of life which every passing day is weaving. It 
is easy to unbalance one’s view by giving to this too 
exclusive attention. Environment, which includes edu- 
cation in the completest sense, is a word only less deep 
and far more broad than heredity. Not all of us may 
possibly be parents. All are the shapers of some life’s 
surroundings, and in so far the sculptors of another 
destiny besides our own. 

It is in this larger social view that the inward drama 
beast and angel finds its appropriate setting. When 
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you once yield to some base temptation, not your own 
future alone is to be affected. If it were, the decision 
might oftener be to yield. We can decide, perhaps, 
to throw away our souls for pleasure or appetite, if 
that is all there is to be to it. But what of that other 
soul for which you are deciding? What of that man’s 
or woman’s soul that is to be dragged also toward the 
beast? What of that still uncreated child-soul that 
perhaps you are yourself foredooming to bitter ruin 
before it has become articulate to raise its protest? 
Your every word and act a vote for beast or angel,— 
how dare you speak or act in carelessness again? This 
is the Nemesis that follows our steps as relentlessly 
as men thought of old. What we have been marks us 
now, and not alone us, but those we love and those with 
whom we associate, in so far as our influence operates 
to make them akin to what we have become. 

It is in that fact of becoming that our hope resides. 
It is not wholly true, what Dr. Parkhurst tells us, that 
evolution ‘‘only makes a thing more completely what 
it is already.” That is true only so long as the thing 
is simple and not torn apart by conflicting tendencies 
within. Such a simple unitary thing is not man, as we 
know him. He is with the wild beasts; and the angels 
minister unto him. Both ways the road is kept open 
in his nature, for only so can he remain free to choose. 
But it is the freedom of a divine opportunity. That 
way lie ease, relaxation, the cheap delights of animalism. 
Walk that way at your own and your brothers’ and 
sisters’ peril! It is the broad and easy way that nar- 
rows down to death. This way lie hardship, sacrifice, 
the dear delights, not soon to be won or easily to be 
kept, of your angelic promise. Walk this way, with 
however stumbling steps, and a world of aspiring men 
will call you blessed. It is the narrow way that broadens 
unto life! 

St. Paut, MINN. eg j 


Spiritual Life. 


At night the earth fades from our sight, and nothing 
of creation is left us but the starry heavens, so vast, 
so magnificent, so serene, as if to guide our thoughts 
above all earthly things to God and immortality.— 
W. E. Channing. 
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What simplifies life is to say something like this: ‘‘I 
do not pretend to know all about religion, or duty, or 
Christ; but I do propose to live along the line of life 
which I will call toward Christ. I propose to think 
less of what I may live by, and more of what I may 
live toward.’’—Francis G. Peabody. 


Fd 


O my soul, be ne’er afraid: 
On Him who thee and all things made 

Do thou all calmly rest. 
Whate’er may come, where’er we go, 
Our Father in the heavens must know 

In all things what is best. 

—Paul Flemming. 
ws 


If in the common things that round us lie there is 
not the material we need to build us up into the stature 
of a perfect manhood, then we shall find it nowhere 
under heaven’s cope. The carpentry of Jesus and 
the narrow life of Nazareth furnished all he needed to 
prepare him for hisJmighty work.—J. W. Chadwick, 
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Cranford.* 


Far from our eager, restless, modern days, 

To-night we take you back to other days,— 
From this far western shore cosmopolite 
Unto a little village, ‘‘Cranford’’ hight, 

In rural England ; and the play will show 

How life passed there some sixty years ago,— 
Thanks to that novelist whose pen embalms 
The picture of its oddities and charms, 

In sifted and accepted literature, 

Of all preservatives the one most sure. 


No rumbling locomotive with its blare 
Startled the quiet of the Cranford air ; 
No telephone displaced the frequent call 
To pass the gossip and the time withal ; 
But thrice a week S?. /ames’s Chronicle 
Brought to the people news in general, 
And private letters, now among lost arts, 
Bound the small village life with distant parts. 


Cranford society, as you will see, 
Paid great respect to rank and family ; 
Treasured its code of small proprieties, 
And frowned on all not in accord with this ; 
Practised its forced economies by stealth, 
And scorned the “‘low vulgarity of wealth” ; 
Turned its fine gowns, and made them look like new, 
Its silks and laces serving lifetimes through ; 
Resolved, with quaint simplicity and zeal, 
To be, whatever else, at least genteel ! 


Even as I speak, the air seems all astir 
With breath of rosemary and lavender, 
Within box-bordered old-time garden plots 
Primroses grow, and blue forget-me-nots, 
Sweet marjoram and marigolds and stocks, 
And, high o’er all, the spire-like hollyhocks. 


But I forbear. It is the prologue’s part 
To introduce the player’s higher art; 
And, whatsoever setting may invest, 
’Tis human life that gives chief interest. 
So I withdraw, that you at once may be 
In touch with Cranford’s ‘‘best society.’’ 


—Rev. Frederick L, Hosmer. 


The Boy in Fiction. 


Children have a saving instinct for truth 
and beauty, and “Sanford and Merton,” 
“Frank,” and ‘Harry and Lucy” are an 
offence against both, and, therefore, hope- 
lessly discouraging to a child with imagina- 
tion enough to be helped or hurt by fiction. 
It was Miss Yonge who first introduced 
me to the boy in fiction with whom I played, 
studied, quarrelled, and made up every 
day or two of my life, whose standards 
of honor and play I tried to-make my own, 
whose faults I had a wholesome aversion 
to, and who was one of the strongest forma- 
tive influences of my childhood. He stands 
out against the romance, the chivalry, the 
high ideals and poetic fancy of Sir Walter 
Scott as the intimate companion of every- 
day life. Into a world in which fairies 
were already unfolding from the truest 
realities of existence into the tradition, the 
aura which make reality a forever budding 
prophecy and promise, he brought cease- 
less activity and the opportunity to exer- 
cise it, a keen love of the rough and tumble 
of life, and an equally keen desire, not for 
money to buy beautiful things, but for 
capacity to know and enjoy them. 

Miss Yonge’s boy is not always clever, 
and he is never perfect, but he is so health- 


* When the dramatized version of “Cranford” was given 
in Berkeley, Cal., it was prefaced by this prologue. 
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ily and sanely alive that he makes you 
ashamed not to be the same. Then, too, 
his opportunities are always at hand. ‘There 
is no need of shipwrecks and desert islands, 
and a ship conveniently above water with 
convenient supplies until you have made 
friends with your island and your man 
Friday and yourself in your strange, new 
life. You might long forever to be Robin- 
son Crusoe in vain, but you could be Harry 
May, or Norman, or Reginald, or any of 
a score of boys by just making the most 
of your own country and your place in it. 
Not that shipwreck or desert island detracts 
from one of the most delightful books ever 
written. Defoe’s realism is robust, inspir- 
ing, and spontaneous. The truth of it 
all makes imagination as free and swift 
as the wind with the universe to scour 
and the solid ground comfortably under 
foot, and “Robinson Crusoe”’ of all days and 
generations. This sanity of imagination 
and freedom from artificial standards are 
in vigorous contrast to the spurious realism 
and sham convention of ‘Sandford and 
Merton,”’ and books of that ilk. Their 
object—the manifest object of all fiction 
for children—is to instruct and discipline. 
Amusement, if conceded at all, must be 
diluted and incidental. 

The boy in fiction did not slip at once 
or without a struggle with swaddling-bands 
into the full stature of boyhood. ‘The 
Rollo Books” chronicle, perhaps a little 
self-consciously, another stage of his growth 
in acknowledging that study and play are 
widely different things, and that a normally 
constituted boy can do as little without 
the one as without the other. But there 
is still an interesting process of evolution 
between the good little boy, whose immedi- 
ate descendant Mark Twain has immortal- 
ized, and George Arthur, between Jack 
Harkaway and the boys of ‘Treasure Island” 
and ‘‘Kidnapped.” ‘The boy of the Sunday- 
school story, the boy of the travel story, 
and the boy of the dime novel story, in the 
beginning pegs upon which were hung the- 
ological dogma, geography, and _ history, 
and sensational adventures and achieve- 
ments, have developed from the moral 
prig, the educational prig, and the artificial 
young bravo into the representatives— 
at least in England and America—of na- 
tional standards and ideals. ‘“I'om Brown’s 
School-days” mirrors the highest ideals 
of manliness and Christianity without a 
breath of cart or dogma. Jackanapes and 
Tony Johnson bring a tear and a smile 
and a proud thrill of recognition. Haven't 
we all known and loved—and laughed at 
too, sometimes—boys and soldiers like 
them? ‘There are Lauries and Hans Brin- 
kers and Donald Marcys among us, to be 
emulated and loved because they are brave 
and true and energetic and earnest and 
hot-tempered and obstinate and—human. 

It is this human note which differenti- 
ates the boy in fiction whom we love from 
the boy in fiction whom we have hated, 
and makes his relation to environment 
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and incident, not theirs to him the impor- 
tant thing. The effort of the modern 
travel story and story of adventure is not 
to recite facts, but to enlarge the horizon 
of life and character, to reproduce color 
and atmosphere into which “the pygmy 
man’ infuses the vitality of character and 
achievement, not to certify the boundary 
lines of India, the rivers and mountains 
of South Africa, the ruins of the Roman 
Forum, the paintings, statues, and monu- 
ments of Florence, the number of battles 
fought on British or American soil. For 
it is the boy who makes India and South 
Africa and Italy places of valor and sacri- 
fice, of clean and energetic living, of daunt- 
less persistence, and those British and Amer- 
ican battlefields the chart of an honorable 
independence and the springs of patriot- 
ism of time as well as of country,—the boy 
who dominates detached facts and morals. 
And nowhere is this domination more sig- 
nificant than on the eclective shelves of 
the modern Sunday-school library. 

In America Sidney Lanier and Howard 
Pyle have taken the lead in releasing boys 
from the bondage of false ideals of heroic 
adventure. Miss Alcott was one of the 
first American writers who dared to make 
boys and girls human. To Mary Mapes 
Dodge belongs the honor of first—in a 
story for children—so subordinating geog- 
raphy and history to color and atmos- 
phere, and both to the boy who is her 
hero, that her delighted reader wonders 
when he gets to Holland why he feels 
as if this is his second or third visit 
there. 

Pluck, patriotism, energy, loyalty, in- 
dependence, and uncompromising revolt 
from moral priggishness and conventional 
sentiment are the national ideals of char- 
acter which the English and the American 
boy in fiction stand for to-day. Gallegher, 
Lew, and Jakin, Aldrich’s Bad Boy, Tom 
Sawyer, Pony Baker, Harvey Cheyne, 
Dan Disko, and Stalky & Co. are not 
always conservative members of society, 
and are often far from comfortable to live 
with; but, as varying as the degrees of social 
position, of opportunity, and environment 
they represent, they are thoroughly human 
and national in their translation of life’s 
obligations, their desire for life’s adventures, 
their pursuit of life’s pleasures, and in the 
energy with which they devote themselves, 
in turn, to each. 

The importance of the boy in fiction may 
be estimated by the fact that authors who 
have written and who do write presumably 
for their peers cannot elude his—is it fas- 
cination or pugnacious assertiveness? — 
that other writers of unusual gifts of satire 
and characterization have reached their 
highest plane of achievement in him, and 
that he is the inspiration of one of the most 
remarkable creations of fiction. 

The phraseology of the boy in fiction 
has changed as radically as the boy has, 
and indicates as radical a change in liter- 
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only another way of saying that this change 
is in the people who write about the boy, 
not in the real boy himself. If we may 
depend upon oral tradition and all written 
tradition,—except the Story for Children,— 
he was very much then what he is now, 
and far, very far removed from Miss Edge- 
worth’s portrait of him. 

“There was a little boy whose name was 
Frank. He had a father and mother who 
were very kind to him; and he loved them. 
He liked to talk to them, he liked to walk 
with them, and he liked to be with them. 
He liked to do what they asked him to do; 
and he took care not to do what they 
desired him not to do. When his father 
or mother said to him, ‘Frank, shut the 
door,’ he ran directly ‘and shut the door. 
When they said to him, ‘Frank, do not 
touch that knife,’ he took his hands away 
from the knife, and did not touch it. He 
was an obedient little boy.”’* 

Dicky, on the other hand, is not a por- 
trait. He is the boy himself. 

“Where are you going?’ said somebody, 

’ as he slunk out toward the hat-rack. 

“*Oh, out,’ he returned, with what a 
vaudeville artist would call a good imita- 
tion of a person wishing to appear blame- 
lessly forgetful of something. he remem- 
bered quite distinctly. 

“Well, see that you don’t stay too long. 
Remember what it is this afternoon.’ 

“ He turned like a stag at bay. 

“ ‘What is it this afternoon?’ he demanded 
viciously. 

“ *You know very well.’ 

“ What? 

“See that you’re here, that’s all. 
got to get dressed.’ 

““T will not go to that old dancing-school 
again, and I tell you that I won't, and I 
won't. And I won’t!’ , 

“Now, Dick, don’t begin that all over 
again. It’s so silly of you. You've got 


You’ve 


to go.’ 
“e ‘Why?’ 
“Because it’s the thing to do.’ 
“Why? 
“‘Because you must learn to dance.’ 
“Why? 
““‘Fvery nice boy learns.’ 
af ‘Why 2 a 


We can fancy how Frank would have 
hung his head and blushed for very shame 
of Dicky’s manners and morals in the first 
moment of acquaintance, before Dicky 
had time and opportunity to make plain 
his taste for rats and bull-dogs, and his 
_ preference for dirt and scuffles to silk stock- 

- ings, dancing, learning his lessons, and 
listening to instructive conversation. As 
to Cecelia—but there are limits even to a 
Wtletons imagination. 

_ The delicate humor, the light and finished 
ouch of “The Little God and Dicky,” floats 
like thistledown above the patiently stud- 
ied mechanism of the Day and Edgeworth 
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stories for children. To turn from them, 
from Dicky to Frank and his congeners, 
is to turn from the boys as his elders once 
thought he should be to the boy as we know 
him to be. The difference between them 
is just the difference between moral theory 
and practical experience, between the real 
and the imitation. Dicky is a live boy 
down to the soles of his boots and the bot- 
tom of his heart. As for the other boy, he 
never lived outside of fiction, and there 
“dust to dust and ashes to ashes” has been 
chanted over his poor, tired little body.— 
Julia R. Tututler, in Gunton’s Magazine. 


An Egyptian Toy-shop. 


At the present moment the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries in Burlington House 
contain the most amazing toy-shop in Lon- 
don. ‘The toys were rifled during the spring 
of this year from a hundred tombs mid- 
way between Cairo and Abydos by Mr. 
John Garstang, one of Prof. Petrie’s most 
brilliant pupils in the delicate art of exca- 
vation. ‘They consist of tiny models, rep- 
resentative of the whole round of the do- 
mestic and industrial arts four thousand 
years ago. Through the generosity of the 
Cairo Museum, which has laid claim to 
nothing of real importance out of this col- 
lection, Mr. Garstang is able to enjoy the 
unique distinction of exhibiting the entire 
results of his work, and of knowing that 
they will remain permanently in England. 

To the circumstance that the sepulchres 
were hewn out of the solid rock high up 
on the face of the hillside, which the dis- 
integrating water of the Nile flood never 
reaches, is due the fact that many objects 
fashioned of perishable materials have been 
preserved as freshly as though they had 
left the workman’s hands but yesterday. 
Here are some string dolls, crowned with 
wigs made of the bright blue beads that 
are beloved of childhood; by their side 
a ball of string used for the purpose; some 
mats of kindergarten work; a gallipot over 
whose top has been tightly strained a cover 
of linen canvas, such as thrifty housewives 
use to-day when potting strawberry jam. 
Here is an assortment of walking-sticks; 
a cheap line in house slippers; a novelty in 
writing-cases, with separate compartments 
for blue-black and red ink; the latest pat- 
terns in boomerangs; a five-stringed lute 
and a pair of three-holed flutes, with whose 
aid the discoverer’s Arabs, as soon as they 
laid hands upon them, discoursed the im- 
memorial music of the Nile valley. On the 
drapery counter there is a special line of 
hand-wove linen in the piece, skirt lengths, 
fringed ready for immediate wear. 

Cross to the furnishing department. 
Here is a model of a wooden bedstead, with 
two strong crossbars at each end, similar 
in design to those which you may still en- 
counter in those rural places to which the 
Brummagem iron article has not yet pene- 
trated. Comparing these patterns of chair 
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legs, you might fancy yourself in a High 
Wycombe factory. Look at this trinket- 
box. It seems honest enough, but it is 
nothing but common wood with a thin 
layer of a more expensive wood all round. 
They practised the ingenious art of veneer- 
ing as industriously in the twentieth century 
B.c. as they still do in the twentieth century 
A.D. 

But the gems of this wonderful array 
of models are the shops and farm-yards 
and houses, which have the effect of a nur- 
sery furnished with expensive model toys, 
although these delightful examples of the 
art of wood carving were produced, not for 
the delight of childhood, but as symbolic 
records of the daily life of the citizens in 
whose silent tombs they were interred. 
For the most part they are uncouth figures, 
after the style of Swiss toys in our own 
day. Here and there a genius produces 
finer work. Nothing better of its kind could 
be desired than the vivacious figure of a 
Libyan woman carrying her babe upon 
her back. These birds might have come 
out of a Noah’s ark carved in a Black For- 
est hamlet, this girl carrying geese to mar- 
ket might do duty for a modern Dutch 
doll, this porter shouldering a huge port- 
manteau might be a caricature of a railway 
tout. 

Turn to this model kitchen. ‘The figures, 
partly colored yellow, partly red, depict 
the common operations of the household. 
A man brings water from the canal in pails 
which are slung across the shoulders milk- 
man fashion. One woman grinds the corn 
in a handmill, another strains the meal 
through a sieve. Two men lean over a 
kneading-table in the act of making dough, 
the oven with its ashes at their side. Their 
fellow-servants are occupied in producing 
home-brewed ale. Watch this herdsman 
leading a dappled Alderney into the slaugh- 
ter-yard; and there is a prize ox lying upon 
its side, ready to be flayed. Not far away 
stands a corpulent butcher, complete with 
apron and hatchet, and holding up for in- 
spection a prime leg of beef. Examine 
this clay model of a farm yard, this minia- 
ture barn. In the flat roofs of the silos 
are the holes through which the grain is 
being tilted by a long line of conveyors, 
while a clerk sits at his ease in the corner 
sheltered from the glare, and counts the 
baskets as they arrive. The method of 
letting out the grain at different levels 
through holes in the outer walls is also 
shown, 

Most interesting of all are the model 
boats, which contribute several new items 
of great value to our knowledge of the ear- 
liest methods of navigation. Here is a 
primitive punt, and the sinews of the men 
seem to be on the strain as they pole the 
craft upstream. Here is a veritable ‘‘eight,” 
with double-steering apparatus, another 
with a bronze-bound mast, a third with an 
awning aft, while one can almost seem to 
hear the yo-heave-ho of the men before 
the mast as they haul at the main rigging 
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with the precision of the mariner. And 
there is an armored line of battleship, every 
man at his post, the rowers seated on their 
thwarts, the A.B.’s trimming sail, a negro 
jolly on sentry duty, and a couple of navi- 
gating lieutenants whiling away the long 
afternoon over a game of chess,—E. G. 
Harmer, in the Christian W orld. 


Out-of-doors Reading. 


The only book to read out of doors is 
the book of Nature herself. Spite of all 
the books that have been written about 
her, we have hardly as yet learned her 
alphabet. She is like an immense library 
of clay tablets, with their unknown stories 
of life and death and human endeavor, 
and, like a child that loves stories, we are 
still puzzling out the letters that shall un- 
lock the treasures. The first five minutes 
out of doors brings you to a story whose 
final chapter, if you ever read it, will be the 
result of a life’s long lesson; and what 
do you want more for all your idle hours 
than a life’s lesson to occupy them cheer- 
fully? ‘The ferns that wave by the roadside 
where the shade is deepest; the moss that 
clothes the old rocks of the wood; the bird 
that sings you up in the morning, and that 
sang last in the unpeopled solitudes of 
Patagonia; the squirrel that runs away 
when you spread him food and comes back 
presently with a companion to share it, 
and so reveals a language whose first whis- 
per you have never heard and whose method 
no naturalist has ever told you about,— 
in all these things there are books to be 
read more interesting than you may have 
brought with you, or happily left behind 
on your shelves. The facts you see are 
but the letters given you to read the story 
that lies behind. 

There is romance here, too, the subtle, 
romantic play of mind whenever you re- 
member or go back to the old garret where 
your childhood’s rainy days were spent 
among trunks of old costumes, and claw- 
footed andirons with griffin heads, and 
a Revolutionary cocked hat and a brace 
of horse pistols, and pennyroyal and thor- 
oughwort swinging in fragrant bundles from 
the dusty rafters. Here in the woods was 
where your childhood—the childhood of 
your race—was spent, some uncounted odd 
thousands of years ago when your for- 
bears were struggling up through animal 
individuality to attain their manhood; 
and everything you find here has some 
suggestion and shadowy memory about it 
that can never be expressed, yet never 
wholly missed if the mind be open and 
receptive. The timid mother bird that 
shows first a diplomat’s cunning, and 
then more than a lion’s courage, in shield- 
ing her young from your eyes and hands; 
the cautious track of a coon, the little 
brother to the bear, beside the brook where 
he washed his dinner to give it the taste 
of fish before eating it; the cave into which 
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you must crawl by some inner compul- 
sion; the stone arrowhead and the wolf’s 
bones that you find there; the great skull 
of a moose, with a ground-bird’s nest in 
the empty eye-orbit, while the wood-mice 
raise their children within its lofty white 
dome,—I can understand perfectly why 
my friends prefer to go with me, and find 
these things and let their minds play with 
them freely, than to read about Nature 
in books. 

And, as the woods are but the garret of 
our childhood, I understand, too, that only 
a child’s glad spirit will ever half compre- 
hend the joy and inspiration to be found 
there. For that is perhaps the best thing 
that can be said about the woods and 
waters when you let your eyes see and your 
own heart speak: it makes you a child 
once more, brings back something of the 
child’s faith, and his cheery, hopeful out- 
look on the world. And that is what every 
man seeks, or longs for unconsciously, 
in all his worry and work, and that hovers 
about him like a dream at dawn when he 
hies him away to the woods of happy memo- 
ries: to forget his care and weariness and 
doubt, and be a child in his father’s house 
again.—_Wialliam J. Long, in the Dial. 


Literature. 


The Encyclopaedia Biblica.* 


The American writers in this volume are 
Drs. McGiffert and Brown and Prof. Prince 
of New York, Drs. Toy and Moore of Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Gould of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Schmidt of Ithaca, and Prof. Peritz of Syra- 
cuse. The foreign contributors are many 
and eminent, such as Tiele of Leyden, Well- 
hausen of Gottingen, Schmiedel of Zurich, 
and Cheyne “of Oxford. In these four vol- 
umes every proper name in the Old and New 
Testament and the Old Testament Apocry- 
pha is represented, every book in the Old 
Testament and the New Testament and the 
Old Testament Apocrypha is discussed in a 
special article. Besides these there are in- 
numerable general articles covering maty 
minor subjects, with special articles relating 
to customs, manners, doctrines, and events 
which illustrate Biblical history. It has 
been the constant effort of the editors and 
writers to include in the discussions ancient 
knowledge and belief, and the most recent 
investigations which throw light upon the 
origin of religion and the Bible and their 
history throughout the ages. Because there 
have been many minds and many methods, 
there have of necessity been some inconsis- 
tency and discrepancies between the state- 
ments and interpretations of various writers. 
At the same time the scholars who have con- 
tributed, being chosen because they believed 
in religious liberty and were engaged in the 


search for truth with the use of modern ap- 
New York: 


* Tue Encycror#pia Brsrica. Vol. iv. 


, The Macmillan Company. 


body thought of questioning it. 
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paratus, have on the whole pointed in the 
same direction, and shown the method at 
least by which the truth in any case is to be 
reached. 

This great work has been too much judged 
by the extremes of criticism which have found 
expression through various writers. It is 
not merely a compendium of the newer criti- 
cism in its extreme form, although the edi- 
tors have shown great hospitality in this 
respect. It is a storehouse of general learn- 
ing, the most of it available for conservative 
students of the most evangelical type. But 
each author speaks for himself, and some- 
times sets down conclusions to which even 
the editors of the work might not assent. 
For example, under the head of ‘‘Romans,” 
Prof. W. C. Van Manen of Leyden affirms 


that the Epistle heretofore universally attrib- 
uted to the Apostle Paul must now be re- 
garded as of later date and different origin. 
He agrees with Prof. Smith of New Orleans, 
who recently stirred up much controversy 
and excited some contempt by a similar 
declaration in the Hzbbert Journal. 
Van Manen finds the Epistle more valuable 
and more interesting when it is known that 
it was not written by Paul to a church which 
was personally unknown to him, but a book 
showing the character of the ancient Chris- 
tianity that almost immediately succeeded 
the apostolic era. 
the genuineness of the Epistle has ever been 


Prof. 


No serious effort to defend 


attempted, because until recently hardly no- 
Under 


“Resurrection and Ascension Narratives” 


we have from Prof. Schmiedel thoroughgoing 
criticism of the same kind. 
while to quote his conclusion, because it 
illustrates the method of reconciliation sug- 


It is worth 


gested by these critics of extreme views. “It 


is undeniable that the Church was founded, 
not directly upon the fact of the resurrection 


of Jesus, but upon the belief in his resurrec- 
tion; and this faith worked with equal power, 
whether the resurrection was an actual fact 
or not. The view of Paul that, apart from 
the literal truth of the resurrection of Jesus, 
there is no forgiveness of sins, has as its 
necessary presupposition the dogma, not of 
Paul the Christian, but of Paul the Pharisee, 
that every crucified person without excep- 
tion is accursed of God. As soonas the possi- 
bility of a miscarriage of justice either in the 
synedrium or at Pilate’s judgment seat is 
conceded, this view ¢o ipso falls to the ground. 
Finally, the view that unless Jesus actually 
rose again the hope of the final resurrection 
of the dead is vain would be a sound one if 
this hope had consisted in the expectation 
that all men were to rise three days after 
their respective deaths. In its actual form, 
as hope of the resurrection at the last day, 
it would come to be denied, in so far as an 
event happening in the case of Jesus is con- 
cerned only if Jesus himself were to continue 
in the state of death at the last day. In So 
far, however, as the idea of the immortality 
of the soul takes the place of the hope of a 
final resurrection—as in modern times is 
very extensively the case—it ceases to be a 
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matter of fundamental importance whether 
Jesus rose again on the third day or not; 
for immortality consists only in a continued 
existence of the soul, and that from the mo- 
ment of the death of the body onwards, and 
is just as incapable of being confirmed or 
made known by a resurrection of the body 
as of being called in question by the absence 
of a resurrection. If immortality could thus 
be confirmed or made known, that must have 
been possible on the first and the second day 
after death; for immortality was then pres- 
ent. For that time, however, resurrection 
is excluded by presupposition.” 


Natick Dictionary. By James Ham- 
mond Trumbull. Washington: Government 
Printing-office—For antiquarians, ethnolo- 
gists, and philologists this volume will be 
of value. It contains Dr. Trumbull’s dic- 
tionary based upon the scientific study of 
Eliot’s Indian Bible. Through the efforts 
of Dr. Hale and Hon. Stephen Salisbury, 

Dr. Trumbull’s manuscripts owned by the 
American Antiquarian Society were in- 
trusted to the Smithsonian Institute and 
arranged for publication. Dr. Hale fur- 
nishes an introduction, giving some account 
of John Eliot and his work, with citations 
from memorials written by Dr. 
De Normandie. 


James 


Recent Poetry. 


Mr. Rennell Rodd’s Myrtle and Oak 
(Forbes & Co., Boston and Chicago) stands 
out clearly as exceptional in the multitude of 
books of verse with which we are beset and 
overborne. It is not great, but it is very 
good. The writing of it must have afforded 
the writer many serene and noble hours; 
and the reader who attends to it carefully 
will make that experience his own. Here 
are excellent form, a delicate music, well- 
chosen words, generous aspirations, lofty 
ideals. Here are pathos, sympathy, and 
hope; a brave outlook that does not blink 
the inevitable misery and pain. Here are 
no somersaults to make people look and 
stare, but everything is fair and fit. It 
was a bold venture to make Browning’s 
“Angel at. Fano” the subject of another 
poem, and yet the poem justifies itself. 
The high culture, never obtrusive, always 
perfectly assimilated, is one of the most at- 
tractive aspects of the book. 

To pass from Mr. Rodd’s clear and cool 
| retreat into the clattering noise that Mr. 

Nixon Waterman makes about our ears 

with his Im Merry Mood (Forbes & Co., 

Boston and Chicago) is a sharp and sudden 
| change. Mr. Waterman, in the apt de- 
seriptive phrase of Mr. Rodd, is one of 
“those that restrain not, wonder not, revere 
not.” Yet he has a good heart and two or 
three of his didactic pieces, ‘Just this Min- 
ute,” “Our Thoughtless Wrongs,” ‘Go 
Right on Working,” will, no doubt, go far 
and carry a right message. But these do 
‘not strike his characteristic note, which, is 
' bly funny. One would gladly do 
to make laughter more abound; and 
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there are those whose laughter is so stinted 
that perhaps we should not grudge them 
these occasions. 


We may seem to forget our strictures on 
Mr. Waterman’s verses when we confess 


that, having begun to read Samuel Ells- 
worth Kiser’s Love Sonnets of an Office- 
boy (Forbes & Co., Boston and Chicago), 


we did not put down the book until we had 


read them every one, and some of them 


with the inextinguishable laughter of the 
gods. These also tend to vulgarity, and 
sometimes arrive at that unhappy goal; 
but they are really very amusing, and there 
is that tear hid in the laugh which is the 
essential trait of humor. The office-boy 
of these sonnets is not typical, but he is quite 
possible. All that he does a_ particular 
office-boy might do. He is in love with 
the type-writer, who is twice his age; and 
the situation has tragical implications 
which are explicated in the concluding son- 
nets. Yes, Mr. Kiser is very amusing; but 
he, too, should have more restraint. 


Miscellaneous. 


Readers of the Christian Register and 
Unitarians generally will be glad to know 
that the warm appreciation of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s biography of Channing expressed 
by our reviewer does not stand by itself, 
and that the book has been no less heartily 
welcomed in quarters where approval was 
less a matter of course. Among the not- 
able reviews of the book are those by Will- 
iam M. Salter in the Atlantic Monthly, Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong in the London Inquirer, 
and one in the Nation, all highly favorable. 
The orthodox reviews have not been a 
whit behind in the cordiality of their praise, 
and Mr Chadwick’s treatment of Channing’s 
controversy with the orthodox has been 
recognized as just to all concerned. The 
Living Church (Episcopalian) says, “We 
have never read a more delightful memoir 
than this of Dr. Channing by Mr. Chadwick, 
and the Watchman (Baptist) says, “It is 
not going beyond the truth to say that this 
sketch of Channing is almost the ideal of 
what a biography should be.” Nor have 
such notices been confined to papers in this 
country. Besides the London paper just 
mentioned the Spectator says, “Mr Chad- 
wick has every quality that goes to the 
making of a good biographer, humor with 
the rest ” 


Literary Notes. 


The book for mothers, A Study of Child 
Nature, written by Miss Elizabeth Harri- 
son, the well-known writer of Chicago, has 
been translated into five foreign languages, 
French, German, Japanese, Armenian, and 
Bulgarian. In Bulgaria it is used for eo bs 
in the theological school, doubtless more 
valuable in such a connection than many 
books which have in times past been con- 
sidered the backbone of the curriculum. 
Miss Harrison is the well-known lecturer 


and writer on kindergarten training and 


allied topics 
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A Little Mother. 


BY E. R. LYMAN. 


An apple-tree by summer dressed 
In softest shades of green, 

A drooping branch my window near, 
Where tiny nest is seen. 


Within the nest four darlings lie, 
All cuddled close together, 

All safely housed, and hidden quite 
Fram stormy wind and weather. 


Dear Mother Chippy’s breast is warm, 
She covers well her brood; 

While love maternal keeps the guard 
No stranger dare intrude. 


The south wind softly sways the branch, 
And rocks the cradle nest ; 

The little mother’s heart is glad, 
High hopes are in her breast. 


Her small black eyes are on the watch 
Her darling’s lives to save ; 

Though small a bird to look upon, 
Her tiny heart is brave. 


From tree to tree she flits all day, 
Her babies hungry are ; 

For worms and insects — tidbits rare — 
She searches near and far. 


Four gaping mouths! How caz she know 
Which one she fed the last ! 

For each in turn, must get a worm, 
Nor one be made to fast. 


How patiently she works till night 
To feed her babies dear ; 

And, when I sit and look at her, 
She seems to have no fear, 


Confiding little bird she is, 
A mother stanch and true ; 

I would not harm her for the world, 
Nor, children dear, would you? 


No! keep your darlings, Chippy, pet, 
And, when they’ve learned to fly, 

I'll treasure well your little home, 
And say to you, good-bye. 


For the Christian Register. 


How Amy named the Baby. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


She was such a wee, squirming, red-faced 
bit of humanity, and she persistently 
wrinkled up her small apology for a nose 
in a manner that was peculiar, to say the 
least. But she was a most important little 
personage for all that. As eight-year-old 
Amy tersely explained, ‘She was the onlyest 
baby in both our families.” 

Now Amy herself was the “onlyest 
auntie” of the tiny newcomer; and, as she 
was an extremely conscientious child, she 
had‘a keen sense of her responsibilities. It 
was a matter of grave concern to her that 
this precious baby had reached the mature 
age of six weeks without a name. In a 
family hitherto noted for its harmony, it 
did seem queer that no one member could 
agree with any other when the important 
subject of naming the baby came up for 
daily discussion. 

The Proud Young Father frankly con- 
fessed that no name as yet proposed seemed 
half sweet enough for the fair little daugh- 
ter, who lay placidly sucking her wee thumb 
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while the controversy waxed warm around 


her. 

In the depths of her heart, the Dear Little 
Mother favored Esther, the name of her own 
beloved mamma; but there was Grandma 
Otis to be considered, and Esther Belinda 
and Belinda Esther were equally inhar- 
monious, . 

Theodore, a Harvard sophomore, who 
played the part of ‘“‘Amused Uncle,” though 
secretly one of baby’s warmest admirers, 
sent home a weekly budget of names regu- 
larly, all too ridiculous to be considered. 

Then the Onlyest Auntie made a tre- 
mendous sacrifice. She confidently pro- 
posed ‘Violet Rose,’’ the sweetest name in 
her small vocabulary, which she had _ pri- 
vately reserved for the time when she her- 
self should enter the grown-up world and 
have a little girl of her own. 

But practical Grandma Otis immediately 
declared, with the emphasis that usually 
settled things, that it wouldn’t wear well,— 
as if it was silk for a waist pattern, or a 
piece of calico! Even the Dear Little 
Mother smilingly shook her fair head, waft- 
ing a kiss to the Onlyest Auntie to soften 
her disappointment. 

Rumors of the discussion had spread be- 
yond the walls of baby’s cottage home, 
throughout the little village which she had 
honored by her coming. Indeed it bid fair 
to become a matter of national importance; 
for every mail brought anxious queries and 
suggestions from solicitous uncles, aunts, 
and cousins scattered throughout the Union. 
This served, of course, to increase the diffi- 
culty of decision by swelling the list of pos- 
sible names to alarming proportions. 

The Onlyest Auntie crept down to the de- 
serted library with a heavy heart. She 
climbed up into the Proud Young Father’s 
chair, helped herself to a sheet of note- 
paper, and produced the stub of a pencil 
from the depths of her small pocket. Then 
she carefully wrote thereon the Christian 
names of baby’s immediate family :— 

Zachary (Grandpa Otis). 

Belinda (Grandma Otis). 

Luther (Grandpa May). 

Esther (Grandma May). 

Edward (Proud Young Father). 

Isabel (Dear Little Mother). 

Theodore (the Amused Uncle). 

Amy (the Onlyest Auntie). 

Now it did seem a shame that baby could 
not receive at least some combination se- 
lected from the names of these fond rela- 
tives to carry through life as a visible sign 
and token of the love they bore her. But 
even the Onlyest Auntie gave up in despair 
after a half-hour of intent study. 

Amy possessed what Grandpa Otis called 
“the Otis knack” of correct spelling. She 
could amuse her small self for hours with 
the box of logomachy letters, and easily 
beat her elders in the number of transposi- 
tions she could produce from a single word. 

A pair of shears lay upon the library 
table, and she deftly snipped off the capi- 
tal letters from her list of names, and, with 
a weary little sigh, mechanically proceeded 
to arrange them on the cover of an old 
atlas, An L, an I, and a Z,—why, with 
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an E and an A they naturally formed Eliza, 
—of course! Now there were T and B and 
E left over. These, transposed and added, 
readily gave Elizabet. Oh, for one more 
letter! There was dear Aunt Harriet, to be 
sure; but there, too, were Aunt Gertrude 
and Aunt Lavinia. Amy was far too tender- 
hearted to inflict a lifelong slight upon these 
well-loved relatives. 

Then the Onlyest Auntie had an inspira- 
tion. Parson Snow, the good old family 
minister for three generations! And, as if 
in direct anticipation of this very emergency, 
he had been christened Henry. Amy had 
an intuitive sense of the fitness of things, 
and it did seem as if the ministerial initial 
at the end gave just the crowning touch of 
dignity. 

Only one thing remained to be done. 
Amy slid from the high chair, flew across 
the room to the book-case, and tugged 
down the big dictionary. Her chubby 
forefinger trembled with excitement as it 
zigzagged down the long list of ‘‘Names 
of Women.” E-l-i-z-a-b-e-t-h, ‘‘Consecrated 
to God.” How could there be a lovelier 
name for that darling baby! 

Amy caught up the old atlas, and rushed 
upstairs to the quiet room where the Proud 
Young Father and the Dear Little Mother 
sat hand in hand, blissfully guarding the 
slumber of their first-born. 

She eagerly explained her plan, as she 
hastily gathered and re-arranged the letters, 
which had been wafted in all directions by 
her breezy entrance. 

The Proud Young Father and the Dear 
Little Mother were deeply interested at 
once. Baby immediately awoke, and en- 
tered a vigorous protest; but she then and 
there received her beautiful name, ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth,”’ to the intense relief and delight of 
her Onlyest Auntie. 


The Advantage of a Comrade.* 


In a certain place there lived a Brahman 
whose name was Brahmadatta. Once, as 
he was starting off to the town, upon a 
matter of business, his mother said to him: 
“My son, why do you go alone? You 
ought to get a companion to go with you.” 

He answered: “Don’t be afraid, mother. 
There’s no danger on the way. I am 
going by myself on business.” 

Seeing he was decided, his mother got 
a crab from a pool near by, and said: ‘“My 
son, if you really must go, at least let this 
crab Re your company: Take it with you, 
and go.” 

Now, because his mother had said this, 
he took the crab in both hands, rolled it 
in the leaf of a camphor-tree, placed it in 
his bag, and started off at once. 

As he went along, he became heated by 
the scorching summer sun; and, coming 
to a tree that stood at a certain point by 
the roadside, he lay down and fell asleep. 

Meanwhile a snake crept out of a hole 
in the tree, and glided toward him. But 
because of the smell of the camphor, of. 
—— 


* Taken from “Stories from the Classic Literature of 
Many Nations,” by Bertha Palmer, talsrorenta: 
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_hasn’t had anything to eat. 
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which the snake is naturally very fond, 
it left the sleeping Brahman, bit into the 
bundle, and began eagerly to feast upon 
the camphor-leaf package that was inside. 
The crab, however, that was rolled up 


in the package, attacked the snake and]. 


killed it. 

When the Brahman awoke, he looked 
about him, and, lo! there was the black 
snake lying dead on the bundle by his side. 
As he saw it, he said to himself, “The snake 
has been killed by the crab,” and he added 
with joy: “Why! my mother had the right 
of it. A man should have a comrade, and 
one ought not to go alone.”—From the 
Panchatantra, translated by A. V. Williams 
Jackson. 


What Happened to Gypsy. 


“Meow! Meow!” Where could Gypsy be? 
Gypsy was Josie’s big black and white cat. 
She had a beautiful basket where she slept 
every night. But now she thad been gone 
a day and a night, and it was almost night 
again and no Gypsy. 

Josie was almost ready to cry for her 
lost kitty, when she heard a soft little “meow.” 
She thought the sound came from on top 
of the bay window, so she ran upstairs as 
fast as she could go and looked out on the 
roof, but Gypsy was not there. 

Another “meow!”’—such a 
noise. 

“Oh, she must be shut up in the attic!” 
cried Josie, and away she flew upstairs, 
looking everywhere. 

First she opened two or three closet doors, 
but kitty was not there. At last she made 
up her mind to be very brave and went 
into all the dark corners, for she could 
still hear the little “meow,” but she could 
not find Gypsy. She called mamma to help 
her. 

“Mamma, I can hear Gypsy crying, but 
I can’t find her, and I know she is afraid 
she will have to stay another night without 
me. She loves to have me put her to bed, 
and she can’t have had any warm milk 
for a long time. I’m afraid she’s almost 
starved. Do hurry, please, mamma!’ 

Mamma came very quickly. ‘Now, 
dearie, take hold of my hand and stand 
very still a moment. We will listen once 
more,” 

“Meow! Meow!” ‘That sounded as if 
kitty must be in the “company room,” as 
Josie called it. 

Away mamma and Josie went to the front 
room. 

“If Gypsy has been in here all the while, 
I don’t believe she’ll like playing she is 
company, for I’m afraid this little ‘company’ 
She must 
think we don’t treat people very well when 
they have the company room.” 
_ Mamma and Josie listened again. 


sad little 


‘“Meow! 


M-e-o-w!” Where could that kitty be? 
The “meow” sounded out of doors. They 
looked out at the window. ‘Meow!’ ‘That 


_ little ery seemed to come from right beside 
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their feet now. Then mamma thought of 
something. 

“Josie, did you come up here when the 
men took off the window casing to fix the 
place where the rain came in?” 

“Yes, mamma, I watched them all the 
morning.” 

“Did Gypsy come with you?” 

“Yes, Gypsy and I came up be, 
but she only stayed a little while.’ 

“Where did she go when she left you 
alone?” 

“T don’t know, mamma. 
went downstairs.” 

“Well, dearie, run for the carpenter as 
fast as you can, for I think Gypsy must 
have gone into the hole beside the window 
when the men had the board off, and they 
didn’t see her, but nailed the place up again 
and shut her inside.” 

Oh, how Josie ran to the carpenter’s 
house! But he was on another street, build- 
ing a house. 

Away Josie flew. She ran so fast that 
her shoe-string came untied, and it seemed 
almost a year before she could get it tied 
again. At last she found the new house, 
and asked the carpenter to hurry as fast as 
he could to her home 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, you built my kitty into the house, 
and we didn’t know it till now. Do hurry, 
please, and unbuild her!” 

The carpenter laughed, and followed 
Josie. He had to go fast to keep up with 
those little flying feet. At last they reached 
the “company room.” ‘The carpenter put 
his ear down close to the window, and lis- 
tened. 

“T guess you’re right, little miss,” he said. 

Then he worked fast to get the nails 
out, and, as soon as he pulled one of the 
boards back ever so little, Gypsy’s head 
peeped through. She was in such a hurry 
to get out! A minute more, and she scram- 
bled into the room and ran to Josie. 

Josie nearly choked her hugging her so 
tightly. Then Gypsy gave one more little 
“meow,” just to tell Josie how hungry she 
was. 

“Poor Gyp, I was so glad to see you I 
almost forgot you were nearly starved,” 
said Josie. 

Then mamma and Josie and Gyp went 
downstairs and found some warm milk 
and the nice soft basket; and the carpenter 
said he didn’t often have a chance to build 
kitties into his houses.—Louise Forrestall, 
in the Mail and Express. 


I thought she 


In the Wrong Place. 


Little Josephine gathered up her doll and 
playthings one day, and told her mother 
that she was going to visit her best friend, 
a dear old lady who dearly loved to see her. 
The mother only had time to call after her, 
“Be quiet, and don’t forget what you should 
say when you leave!” 

“No, mamma,’’? came a voice from the 
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other side of the street, as the little figure 
with doll’s legs hanging from the arms ran 
up to a big front door, and on tiptoe reached 
up to the big brass knocker. 

The friend opened the door, and little 
Josephine, anxious to do her mamma’s 
bidding, stepped in, and said: ‘‘Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Adams! I have had a very 
pleasant visit, thank you.” ‘Then her mind 
was free, and Josephine and her hostess had 
a delightful time.—Youth’s Companion. 


A New Miss Moffet. 


Out on the mall were the girls playing ball : 
Johnny sat near on a tuffet. 
He said with a scowl, as a girl missed a foul, 
“Just look at that little miss muff it!” 
—St. Nicholas. 


His First Letter. 


When George was sent away to boarding- 
school, the family waited anxiously for 
his first letter, which they feared would be 
filled with homesick longings for the people 
and things he had left. 

When the letter came, George’s father 
smiled, his mother sighed, and his older sis- 
ters were half amused and half provoked :— 


Dear Mother and Family,—I’ve been here 
twenty-three hours now, and it is great. 
My most intimate friend is a boy by the 
name of Floppy Smith. He’s five feet six, 
and has had his left leg broken in two dif- 
ferent places. Love to all, and will soon 
write again, 

Your affectionate son, 
GEORGE. 


Little Barbara, on seeing a dish of quiv- 
ering lemon jelly placed upon the table, 
exclaimed, ‘‘O mamma! see how nervous 
that jelly is!’—-Youth’s Companion. 


“Here,” said Benny’s papa, showing the 
little fellow a coin, “‘is a penny three hundred 
years old. It was given to me when I was 
a little boy.” “Gee!” ejaculated Benny. 
“Just think of any one being able to keep 
a penny as long as that without spending 
it!” 

A little girl was sent out with some crumbs 
for the chickens; and, when she came in, 
she asked her mamma if she knew “‘how old 
the gate to the chicken-yard is.” ‘‘No,” 
said mamma. “I do,” was the pleased 
reply. ‘It is just four years old, for it is 
just as high as I am!” 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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Good News. 
Good. 


Good hast thou made them,— comforters right sweet ; 
Good hast thou made the world, to mankind lent ; 

Good are thy drooping clouds that feed the wheat ; 
Good are thy stars above the firmament. 

Take to thee, take, thy worship, thy renown ; 

The good which thou hast made doth wear thy crown. 


—Jean Ingelow., 


Names. 


This is an interesting custom by which 
the new pope selects the name by which 
he shall be known in history. It gives him 
an opportunity to give in one word to the 
world which listens to him his judgment 
on the past and his wish for the future. 
We may say, indeed, that, in a way, he an- 
nounces to the world, if it will listen, his 
notion of what a pope is for, of what he 
ought to be and ought to do. 

It is said that some one once asked Rous- 
seau whether he would be willing to educate 
a prince who was to be a king. Rousseau 
is said to have answered that, if the lad 
took kindly to the education of such a master, 
he would refuse to be a king. And, as we 
know, none of the monarchs of the eight- 
teenth century, even of those who were 
most fantastic, chose to try the experiment. 
It is worth while, perhaps, to turn aside 
in this column for a moment from more 
practical views of the way in which we may 
adjust the cross-ties and lay the rails that 
the kingdom of heaven may come quicker, 
to ask what ought to be the forelook of the 
new pope. He has seen, it seems, all phases 
of human life. From the simplicity, even 
the penury of a peasant’s family, he has 
passed by steps honorable to himself up 
to the dignity which he now enjoys. 
He might have been, if we may take the 
view of Mr. Sullivan’s opera, a New Eng- 
lander. He might have been the minister 
of an old-fashioned Congregational church 
in Massachusetts. In that case, like Rous- 
seau’s prince, he would have declined the 
triple crown, had it been offered him. ‘That 
is, he would have gently expostulated with 
the cardinals, and he would have explained 
to them that the world would get on much 
better without a pope than with one. 

But, as it was ordered, he was not born 
a New Englander. He was born an Italian. 
He really believed that the pope is a valu- 
able person, an important person, perhaps 
the most important person in the world. 
At the very least, he hopes and prays that 
it may be so. As far as rests on him, he 
resolves that it shall be so. If it is to be 
so, what name shall he take by which to 
be remembered ? 

He follows precedents. He may be Isi- 
dore or Theodore or Gregory or Julius or 
Innocent or Clement or Pius or Leo. Or, 
of course, he may have simply apostolic 
names. He may be Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
or John; Paul, Andrew, James, Bartholo- 
mew, or other apostles. 
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He would hardly dare to eall himself 
Pietro. 

Let us try a few of the others. Isidore? 
Well, hardly! The gift of Isis. Theodore, 
the gift of God, has not a pagan sound. 
But, on the other hand, one does not like 
to claim too much. Gregory? To an 
Italian ear this might suggest the shep- 
herd of the flock. But one hardly dares 
to call himself a shepherd in 1903, es- 
pecially if he means to be a_ good 
shepherd. Those words have their own 
sacred meaning now, and Cardinal Sarto 
may well reflect that even his own flock 
does not care a great deal for his advice, 
and does not pay a great deal of attention 
to his call. Good Pope Leo for twenty-five 
years has asked them to read Thomas Aqui- 
nas; but, alas! there has not been much 
done about Thomas Aquinas. “I think 
I had better not call myself a shepherd 
until I find whether the flock will follow 


” 


me.” There shall not be another Gregory 
this time. 

Innocent? Why not Innocent? One 
who hurts nobody. That is good, and, 


what is more, just now it seems probable. 
For the new pope cannot do much harm 
if he would. Are we not all warned, indeed, 
that sooner or later we must become like 
little children? Isit not for that very reason 
that those older popes have called them- 
selves Innocent? Yes! that is certainly 
true. But one does not quite like, when he 
starts on a new career, not as a child, but 
as a full grown man, simply to say that he 
will hurt nobody. It seems to imply that 
the world fears that he will hurt somebody. 
It even suggests some inconvenient ques- 
tions as to those older Innocents. How 
far have they succeeded in living as little 
children? In the twentieth century there 
must be a better name than Innocent. 

How is Clement? Clement means mer- 
ciful: it means forgiving. Surely, that is 
well for a sovereign. Bygones shall be by- 
gones. Clement can forgive, can forget, 
can shut his eyes and his ears. He can 
pardon kings who have not obeyed him. 
He can pass without notice people who 
should be subordinate, but who like to have 
their own way. ‘Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy.” A merciful 
pope, or Pope Clement, may perhaps be 
gently treated, or at the worst civilly treated, 
by people who are suspicious about any 
papal authority. All this is true, but this 
is not exactly what the Vatican wants to 
say just now. We have shown ourselves 
very forgiving for a quarter of a century. 
We mean to be forgiving. Yes! but the 
world’s winds seem to be blowing still in 
the same direction as they were. Is it pos- 
sible—that on another tack? Well—yes— 
no—perhaps—if—we will not say Clement 
just now. 

How is Leo, then? Leo stands for a great 
deal. ‘The lion of the house of Judah! That 
sounds well. All the world acknowledges 
that the lion is king—if it is only king of 
beasts. Even when he is caged, a lion can 


rare merit of having abstained from en- 
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roar; and we have the recollections of a 
quarter-century to encourage us. Leo the 
XIV.,—how will that do? 

The new pope may have asked this last 
question very seriously, and yet he may 
have had the same replies as before, and there 
are some other replies which had better not 
be suggested. When the roaring of a lion 
is not followed at once by a bold quick 
spring at the lion’s enemy, the roaring ceases 
to- make much impression on the * world. 
The modern world thinks of him as king 
in the menagerie, but forgets that there 
was a time when he was king in the forest. 
Do we press a figure too far when we say 
that at this moment the great powers of 
the world have had to summon a commis- 
sion to say how the race of lions shall be 
kept in existence in the African jungle? 
Perhaps there has been too much roaring. 
Perhaps the new generation is not to be a 
generation of roaring. Perhaps the next 
century will not care more for its lions than 
older centuries cared for griffins or dragons. 
We have had thirteen lions. Would it not 
be better to have a man, a leader of men? 

How will Pius do? Pius IX. reigned not 
so long ago. Men remember him, and they 
love him. 


“Perhaps the stone which thou art lifting 
From off the people’ s necks may fall and 
crush thee.” 


‘This was the sad prophecy of his early 
days, and, alas! the prophecy fell true. 
But, all the same, men love him and honor 
him as they remember him, For a man 
to say that he is pious is not to make any 
claim for himself. It is to say, “I trust 
in God.” It is to say, “I have a great task, 
but God has brought me to this hour, and 
God will carry me through. He is my Father. 
I am his son. Such warrant have I for try- 
ing to take up the work which his well-be- 
loved Son left unfinished in this world. 
Such warrant have I for calling on all his 
other sons and all his daughters to join to- 
gether in hastening his reign, in bringing 
in his kingdom. Are there mountains? 
He and we together will cut them down. 
Are there valleys? We will fill up the val- 
leys. He lives, and so we live. And his 
kingdom shall come.” 

Pius THE TENTH! 

Epwarp E. HAts. 


Pius [X. and Leo XIII. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe happened to be 
in Rome at the time of the death of Pope 
Pius IX., and recorded her impressions in 
her “Reminiscences” ; 


Another historic death followed that of 
Victor Emmanuel after the interval of a 
month. Pope Pius IX. had reigned too 
long to be deeply mourned by his spirit- 
ual subjects, one of whom remarked in 
answer to my condolence, “I should think 
that he had lived long enough” ‘This 
same friend, however, claimed for Pio the 
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his own family, and said that, when 

the niece of the pontiff was married, her 

uncle bestowed on her nothing save two 
diamonds which had been presented to him 
by the Sultan of Turkey. Be it also re- 
membered, to his eternal credit, that Pio 
would not allow the last sacraments to 
be denied the king who had been his politi- 
cal enenusy “He was always a_ sincere 
Catholic,” said the pope, “and he shall not 
die without the sacraments.” 

My dear sister, Mrs ‘Terry, went with 
me to attend the consecration of the new 
pope, which took place in the Sistine Chapel. 
Leo XIII. was brought into the church 
with the usual pomp, robed in white silk, 
preceded by a brand-new pair of barbaric 
fans, and wearing his triple crown. He 
was attended by a procession of high dig- 
nitaries, civil and ecclesiastic, the latter 
resplendent with costly silks, furs, and 
jewels. I think that what interested me 
most was the chapter of the Gospel which 
the pope read in Greek, and which I found 
myself able to follow. After the elevation 
of the host, the new pontiff retired for a 
brief space of time to partake, it was said, 
of some slight refreshment As is well 
known, the celebrant and communicant 
at the mass must remain in a fasting con- 
dition from the midnight preceding the 
ceremony until after its conclusion. 

For some reason, which I have never 
heard explained, Pope Leo in his receptions 
revived some points of ceremony which 
his predecessors had allowed to lapse. In 
the time of Gregory XVI Protestants had 
only been expected to make certain genu- 
flections on approaching and on leaving 
the pontifical presence. Pope Leo _ re- 
quired that all persons presented to him 
should kneel and kiss his hand. This, as 
a Protestant, I could never consent to do, 
and so was obliged to forego the honor 
of presentation. It was said in Rome 
that a brother of the pope, a plain man from 
the country, called upon him just before 
or after his coronation. He was very 
stout in person, and objected to the incon- 
venience of kneeling for the ceremonial 

. kiss. The pope, however, insisted, and his rel- 
ative departed threatening never to return. 


From the Tower Hill School. 


Literally, though in no other sense, in the 
woods! The picturesque landscape of Wis- 
; consin is dotted all over with summer en- 

campments, among which Tower Hill is 
- well known to Register readers. The un- 
- discerning and very literal, on the lookout 
for ‘‘plain facts,” might pronounce it noth- 
ing but a sand-hill; but, when our instruc- 
tor in geology showed us in a blackboard 
drawing how aie. same sand-hill dated back 
to the “Hur ? deposit, we conceived 
a very be Sri respect for it, and felt 
a | the pride of antiquity, of ancient name 
And, when our botany teacher 
us for a “field lesson,” in a walk over 
1 in search of the thirteen or fourteen 
es of fern that grow there, the nu- 
varied progeny of the sun- 
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flower and goldenrod, and all the other 
wild growths which we stigmatize so read- 
ily as weeds, we learned something of the 
productivity of our sand-hill, also that 
a weed 


“Ts no more than a flower in disguise, 
Which is seen through at once if love give a 
man eyes.” 


Those versed in bird-lore reported some 
new find each day, until the list ran up 
beyond the fifties. We sent the children 
to bed by the whip-poor-will’s note, which 
sounds promptly at eight in the evening, 
and were aroused from our slumbers every 
morning at early dawn by the mourning 
dove’s plaintive cry. Does any one know 
what is really the matter with the mourn- 
ing dove? A part of our amateur wood- 
craft was to listen for the two metallic 
clicks which precede the whip-poor-will’s 
call. It is pure accident when you hear 
them, but you have none the less a dis- 
coverer’s pride and sense of conquest when 
it happens. 

The holdings of the first residents of the 
hill, the birds and squirrels, Black-eyed 
Susan and Bouncing Betts, are nowise 
threatened or disturbed by the new-comers. 
Here is a place where we learn to know 
and name the birds “without a gun,” to 
smell the wild rose on the stalk and leave 
it there. There are a few native denizens 
of less pleasing aspect than the birds and 
squirrels. The loosely boarded cottages af- 
ford easy entrance for visitors not very 
welcome, about whom curiosity is soon 
satisfied. One night it was a bat, flying 
about the room and disturbing the still 
darkness with its dull whir of wings, awak- 
ening a host of small physical repugnances 
and alarms, with faint superstitious dread. 
What story is that of the bat entangling 
itself in the hair so inextricably that only 
Jack the Clipper’s process can remove it? 
It must come from the same source as that 
of the devil’s darning-needle which sews 
up our ears. The bat flew wildly about 
when the lamp was lit, bruising itself against 
the rough boards, but at last found a small 
crevice near the roof, and made glad escape 
to the outer darkness. The next night 
there was another little estray. I could 
hear the soft thud of its fall from the win- 
dow-sill to the floor, then to the strip of 
low studding that ran around the room. 
It was a hop-toad, and belonged on the top 
rafter of the porch outside. My bed stood 
under the strip of low studding. What 
was to hinder my restless visitor from alight- 
ing next on my face, and thus frightening 
itself painfully? For me to risk this would 
be a violation of the laws of hospitality. 
So again I rose and lit the lamp. Since the 
toad and I were both in a wakeful mood, 
we might as well improve acquaintance. 
There he was in the middle of the floor, a 
small mass of quivering pulp, but enclos- 
ing a network of sensitive strings and fibres 
called a nervous system, capable of generat- 
| ing as many relative emotions and fears as 
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any other. The little toad liked his com- 
pany as little as I did, and rather lent him- 
self to the feminine device by which he 
was heroically captured, when a handker- 
chief was flung over him, and his native hop 
was assisted by a gentle fling through the 
door, where the same shielding darkness 
received him that offered its harborage to 
the bat. 

The next intruder and banisher of sleep 
was beneath notice, and is worth mention- 
ing only for the moral heroism its presence 
evoked in the principal sufferer. Unlike 
the bat and the toad, the mouse did not 
want to go outside. It knew what it was 
about. There was nothing to do but com- 
pose one’s self to rest as well as one could 
to the dissonant music of little white teeth 
gnawing the wood and tiny feet scuttling 
across the rafters, with the merry whisk 
of a little tail, By dint of vigorous ex- 
ercise of nerve and will I was able to de 
this, though I am perfectly aware that no 
one who subscribes to the mouse and woman 
theory will believe it. That the mouse 
regarded it as mervy and wholly unwar- 
ranted behavior on my part was shown 
in the morning’s discovery. He had eaten 
up my best pocket-handkerchief. But it 
is time to end these trivialities. The bat 
and the toad and the mouse were not the 
only people on the hill, nor by any means 
the most interesting. 

In briefest description, Tower Hill is 
an adjunct of All Souls’ Church, whose 
pastor was its founder, though the two 
have not the least organic connection. But 
the same methods of study and devotion 
to high ideals obtains in the summer rest- 
ing-place as in the working church in the 
city. Mr. Jones, as is well known, is a 
worker whose task is never ended, one of 
which he never tires. The rest period 
of the year is utilized to the same general 
ends as the working period. Thus it hap- 
pens that Tower Hill encampment has 
taken on more and more the aspect and 
nature of a summer school, the subjects 
pursued being for the most part those fol- 
lowed in the minister's study and class- 
room, in Unity Club and the teachers’ 
meetings, with such nature study as can be 
provided for. At the end of fourteen years 
the founder of this enterprise is able to 
look back upon it and candidly estimate 
its results. The Hill itself has greatly 
grown in natural beauty, assisted, a very 
little, by an art and knowledge not her 
own. A grassy slope on the lower edge 
of the Hill replaces the thistle waste of a 
few years ago. A dozen cottages give a 
pleasant human touch to the native wild- 
ness. The natural features are not re- 
markable, but sufficient for the mind’s 
enjoyment and relief from the artificial 
surroundings of city and town. The river 
and neighboring bluffs present a varied 
landscape, and afford many beautiful vistas 
and drives. The sunsets are the feature 
of chief interest and beauty, and the sunset 
hour is one of natural and spontaneous 
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worship, more religious perhaps than if 
it were so named. ‘The living is purposely 
simple and plain, but the body’s needs are 
sufficiently supplied. 

Tower Hill offers no inducements to 
those seeking mere physical repose or new 
ways to kill time and dissipate human en- 
ergies. It is not a resort, but a little com- 
munity of like-minded people who wish 
to live in first-hand relations with nature, 
to rest, but not lounge, to recuperate both 
body and mind rather through new forms 
of exercise than complete inactivity. 

The classes in literature are most popu- 
lar, and are led by Mr. Jones, whose depend- 
ence upon the masters of the best modern 
literature as an aid to the solution of the 
problems of faith and duty is well known 
by all who are familiar with his church 
work. ‘This summer the writers are Ruskin, 
Browning, and Emerson, the study of the 
latter being confined to the poems. The 
leader’s methods on this line are distinctly 
those of the interpreter, not the critic. 
Questions of method and form are passed 
by in a keen, persistent search for the ethi- 
eal content. The work is essentially of 
a kind to appeal to preachers and teachers, 
and the company at Tower Hill is mainly 
recruited from these two professions. 

Two miles from the Hill is ‘Peaceful 
Valley,” as some of its friends have well 
named it. Here are picturesquely grouped 
a half-dozen pleasant farm-houses, the houses 
of seven brothers and sisters, descendants 
of the Welsh pioneer who settled in that 
region over fifty years ago. He brought 
to the new home all the traditions of re- 
ligious freedom, the moral faith and cour- 
age that had sustained him in years of 
theological conflict at home. Low down 
in the valley stands the little church, Unity 
Chapel, as pretty and fitting a piece of rural 
church architecture as I have ever seen, 
designed by an artist-architect of rising 
fame, one of the younger generation of this 
unique family group. On a slight eleva- 
tion in the centre stands the Hillside Home 
School, conducted by the Lloyd-Jones 
sisters, as well known in New England as 
nearer home. The two maiden sisters 
began their work years ago in simple fashion, 
with the simplest purpose, to teach their 
nephews and nieces, and have given high 
and faithful service to the school. No 
more ideal place could be found for a school, 
both in outward surroundings and the 
spirit of inward control and arrangement. 
The boys and girls who pass their formative 
years amid such scenes and influences are, 
indeed, fortunate. The school holds hon- 
orable affiliation with leading universities 
and colleges East and West. It has grown 
steadily in numbers and the hearty faith 
of its patrons. A handsome new building 
will soon be finished, and add its additional 
equipment of recitation-rooms, a library, 
science and art rooms, a gymnasium and 
workshop. It is constructed from na- 
tive sources, of massive stone and oak 
quarried and cut in the valley, of an archi- 
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tectural pattern to memorize its Welsh 
inheritance. Thoroughly up to date in 
the necessary appliances, these are of sec- 
ondary importance compared to the atmos- 
phere of the place, the governing spirit, 
supplied in the presence and personality 
of the two principals. Text-book drill 
and instruction are supplemented with 
those numerous lessons unconsciously learned 


through mere daily contact with a just and| 


kindly spirit. It is the education that re- 
sults in mora enlightenment that is here 
sought. The disposition is sweetened and 
schooled as the mind is trained, mutual 
helpfulness is engendered, and a spirit of 
broad sympathy governs the whole. 

A month’s sojourn in valley and hill rather 
unfits one for a return to the city’s noise 
and confusion. I had not heard the sound 
of a lawn-mower for weeks, nor the heavy 
rumble of an ice-wagon. I had forgotten 
there were such things as automobiles and 
cable cars, newsboys, and hurdy-gurdies. 
I would rather be wakened in the morning 
by the mourning dove, despite her weary 
plaint, than by the rattle of the milkman’s 
wagon. ‘There are mosquitoes on the boule- 
vard as well as on the banks of the Wiscon- 
sin, with no sunsets to compensate. The 
cannas and geraniums are in full bloom, 
but I left the blue harebells and trailing 
juniper behind me. I was just getting ac- 
quainted with the bergamot and evening 
primroses, and I can barely remember the 
difference between liverwort and moss. 
I should like to be caught in another thunder 
storm.on the long bridge, and see the light- 
ning and its red streak to the paling sunset. 
I should like to spend another still, sunless 
day, after the storm, in lazy, acquiescent 
mood in the hammock on the porch, letting 
that mantle of thick gray mist cover the 
world and me, shutting out too obtruding 
thoughts and sights, the fierce sun ray, 
the too happy blue of the sky. Such a day 
has the quieting effect of the hand of a 
wise, kind, elderly friend laid in a moment’s 
healing on our brow, as she bids us stop 
thinking for a while and be at peace. I 
am afraid I came away too soon. 

Cab, W. 


The Wheat Harvest in Kansas. 


Time, tide, and wheat wait for no man. 
For thirty days, ending about the 20th of 
July, the annual battle between man and 
nature was fought in the wheat fields of 
Kansas. The campaign began in the south- 
ern counties and progressed northward. Its 
course was marked by the stacks of grain 
and fields of stubble left behind. The great 
army of harvesters, equipped with the most 
modern machinery, conquered. The cam- 
paign was quick and decisive. Kansas 
called upon all her sturdy men to lend their 
aid. The State could not furnish enough, 
and twenty-eight thousand additional men, 
a force half as large as the standing army 
of the United States, were recruited from 
other sections. — 
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All who are willing and able to work found 
employment awaiting them during the har- 
vest. A wheat field is like the proverbial 
street-car,—there is almost always room for 
one more. Barton County, which ranks next 
to Sumner, called for four thousand four 
hundred extra men and more than two thou- 
sand additional horses. In Saline and Cloud 
Counties, when the harvest started and there 
was a shortage of hands, the farmers’ daugh- 
ters went into the fields while the thermom- 
eter was close to the 100 mark, and did the 
work of men. 

The harvest levelled all social barriers, 
and at the same time raised the standard of 
living in the country. The sturdy college 
man whose mighty muscles won him glory 
on the football field worked with the country 
lad whose distinction lay in the fact that he 
had shocked twenty acres of wheat in a day, 
rubbed elbows with the Mississippi levee 
hand temporarily turned harvester, slept 
at night in the cool of the open beside some 
laborer, with only a wagon overhead as shel- 
ter from the dew, and felt the better for it. 
And all of these, the college man, the levee 
hand, the country lad, and the laborer, de- 
manded that their employer set a table that 
would shame, in abundance and quality, 
the fare of many a house that attracts the 
summer boarder. 

Harvest hands, in companies of one hun- 
dred and two hundred, were sent from em- 
ployment agencies in the States adjacent to 
Kansas to various points in the wheat belt. 
Just before the harvest some farmers found 
themselves needing more help. Then the 
farmer used all the guile and promises at 
his command to induce men to stop with 
him instead of journeying to the point to 
which they were ticketed. Harvest hands 
who ventured onto the platform of some rail- 
way station while the engine took water 
have actually been kidnapped by farmers, 
who used force to hold them until the train 
had gone. One farmer, who raises hundreds 
of acres of wheat, always secures his full 
quota of harvest hands from colleges. He 
prefers the collegians, and says they make 
the most intelligent and trustworthy help, 
and he selects them in preference to some 
other classes of men able to do more work 
each day. 

Some of the accounts of money made by 
raising wheat in Pawnee and other of the 
thinly settled counties where land is to be 
had for ten dollars an acre put to shame 
the most enticing announcements of the 
“get-rich-quick” concerns. For instance, 
a man who worked through the season as 
harvester, then at threshing and fall plough- 
ing and planting, earning about one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, bought a team of 
horses and arranged to plant a quarter of a 
section of land—one hundred and sixty © 
acres—to wheat, and take as his share 
two-thirds of the crop. In favorable sea- 
sons, when the crop was threshed, his share, 
on a yield of twenty bushels an acre and a 
market value of sixty cents, was over twé 
hundred dollars. With this a pe 
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was made on a quarter-section and his own 
crop planted Another as good a year, and 
the land is paid for. 

_ Four years ago a man, with his wife and 
three children, drove into Larned. He had 
a wagon and two mules, and was penniless. 
He borrowed fifteen dollars and then made 
arrangements to raise a quarter-section of 
wheat on shares. He lived in a granary on 
the land. Now he owns that quarter-section 
and another, has built a large, comfortable 
house, has barns and sheds and granaries, 
windmills and stock, and he reckons that 
this year’s crop will bring him nearly seven 
thousand dollars—Philip Eastman, in the 
Review of Reviews. 


President Roosevelt on Lynching. 


President Roosevelt’s letter of commenda- 
tion to Gov. Durbin of Indiana for his atti- 
tude respecting lynching points out that 
mob violence is merely one form of anarchy, 


_and that anarchy is the forerunner of tyranny. 
' The President urges vigorously that the 


penalty for that crime which most frequently 
induces a resort to lynching shall be applied 
swiftly and surely, but by due process of the 
courts. In conclusion the President says:— 

“But the fullest recognition of the horror 
of the crime and the most complete lack of 
sympathy with the criminal cannot in the 
least diminish our horror at the way in which 
it has become customary to avenge these 
crimes and at the consequences that are al- 
ready proceeding therefrom. 

“It is, of course, inevitable that, where 
vengeance is taken bya mob, it should fre- 
quently light on innocent people; and the 
wrong done in such a case to the individual 
is one for which there is no remedy But, 
even where the real criminal is reached, the 
wrong done by the mob to the community 
itself is well-nigh as great. 

“Especially is this true where the lynching 
is accompanied with torture. There are cer- 
tain hideous sights which, when once seen, 
can never be wholly erased from the mental 
vision. The mere fact of having seen them 
implies degradation. This isa thousand-fold 
stronger when, instead of merely seeing the 
deed, the man has participated in it. 

“This matter of lynching would. be a ter- 
rible thing, even if it stopped with the lynch- 
ing of men guilty of inhuman and hideous 
crime; but, as a matter of fact, lawlessness 
of this type never does stop and never can 
stop in such fashion. Every violent man in 
the community is encouraged by every case 
of lynching in which the lynchers go unpun- 
ished to himself take the law into his own 
hands, whenever it suits his own convenience. 
The spirit of lawlessness grows with what it 
feeds on, and, when mobs with impunity 
lynch criminals for one crime, they are cer- 


; tain to begin to lynch real or alleged crim- 
_ imals for other causes. Moreover, the history 


recent cases shows the awful fact that, 
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other lawless bodies will use torture in order 
to punish crimes of an ordinary type. 

“Surely, no patriot can fail to see the fear- 
ful brutalization and debasement which the 
indulgence of such a spirit and such practices 
inevitably portend. Surely, all public men, 
all writers for the daily press, all clergymen, 
all teachers, all who in any way havea right to 
address the public, should with every energy 
unite to denounce such crimes and to support 
those engaged in putting them down. 

“As a people, we claim the right to speak 
with peculiar emphasis for freedom and for 
fair treatment of all men, without regard to 
differences of race, fortune, creed, or color. 
We forfeit the right so to speak when we 
commit or condone such crimes as these of 
which I speak. The nation, like the indi- 
vidual, cannot commit a crime with impunity. 
If we are guilty of lawlessness and brutal 
violence, whether our guilt consists in active 
participation therein or in mere connivance 
and encouragement, we shall assuredly suffer 
later on because of what we have done. 

“The corner-stone of this republic, as of 
all free governments, is respect for and obedi- 
ence to the law. Where we permit the law 
to be defied or evaded, whether by rich man 
or poor man, by black man or white, we are 
by just so much weakening the bonds of our 
civilization and increasing the chances of its 
overthrow, and of the substitution therefor 
of a system in which there shall be violent 
alternations of anarchy and tyranny.” 


The National Conference. 


The committee for the ministers’ meet- 
ing, to be held on Wednesday afternoon 
of the week of the National Conference, 
earnestly request all ministers who wish 
special subjects to be discussed to com- 
municate with this committee as early as 
possible. 

CHARLES F. DOLE, 
tn Behalf of the Committee. 


SoutuH-west Harsor, Me. 


Edward Everett Hale Calendar. 


Are our people and everybody’s people 
reading the Edward Everett Hale Calendar? 
A friend writes, “Of course you are reading 
the Hale Calendar!’ In the same way, Mr. 
Editor, I have been taking it for granted 
that you, “‘of course,” were reading it, and, 
indeed, everybody else. 

Under confession, I must admit that I had 
neglected to provide myself with this essential 
accompaniment to a summer outing. Not 
to disappoint my enthusiastic friend, I wrote 
to the Lend a Hand Society, hoping that 
perchance a copy was left over for a delin- 
quent purchaser. I was glad to find that the 
edition is not exhausted, and that there is 
yet opportunity for those who wish for this 
every-day message from Dr. Hale to secure 
it. The calendar is exquisitely mounted, and 
in every way reflects great credit upon the 
Lend a Hand Society. The perplexing task 
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of choosing selections from an abundance of 
rich material has been most skilfully per- 
formed. 

For many the autumn begins the New 
Year. The price of the calendar is none too 
great for the satisfaction of owning it, even 
though the months had wholly passed. 
There are yet five, however, in which to be 
helped day unto day by the living word of 
our great prophet. Shall we not read it 
and live it ‘together’? : 

The Lend a Hand Society is at No. 529 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

CROFTSMERE, BooTHBAY Harzor, Mg. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


Commendatory Words. 


Reference has often been made in this 
department to friendly utterances from 
those not members of our denomination 
with respect to the publications of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. There seems 
to be no danger of self-satisfaction and pride 
in recognizing these pleasant words. The 
directors of the Sunday School Society 
realize fully the opportunities for improve- 
ment which lie along the way But they are 
not ashamed of the past, and are happy to 
receive messages similar to the one quoted 
below. It really means encouragement to 
something better, and not contentment 
with what has been done. 

In Our Town, published at Wellesley 
Hills, Mass, for June, are several notices 
of manuals for Sunday-school purposes. 
Among these reviews is one devoted to the 
publications of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. As illustrating the appreciative 
spirit in certain sources, we quote most of 
the article -— 

“Tt has long been recognized by those who 
have studied the Sunday-school problem 
that the Unitarian” Sunday School Society 
has taken the lead in the publication of val- 
uable manuals. ‘Lessons on the Acts of 
the Apostles,’ by W. W. Fenn; ‘History of 
the Religion of Israel,’ by Crawford H. Toy: 
‘Noble Ives and Noble Deeds,’ by Edward 
A. Horton,—are titles of text-bouks of perma- 
nent value prepared by men of eminent 
scholarly and literary ability. Other series 
of lessons have been prepared by such 
teachers as Rev. Howard N. Brown, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Prof C. C. Everett, Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, and Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells. Such names as these are enough 
in themselves to inspire teachers and schol- 
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ars, Other religious bodies would be wise 
to obtain the services of their leading min- 
isters and teachers to undertake this most 
important kind of work. Besides books 
like those above named there are series of 
lessons arranged in graded manuals and 
bound up in handy volumes on such themes 
as the following: ‘Great Passages from the 
Bible,’ ‘The Story of Israel,’ ‘Great Thoughts 
of Israel,’ ‘Scenes in the Life of Jesus,’ and 
‘Beacon Lights of Christian History.’ We 
have not space to comment on all of these 
manuals, as we would like to do. ‘Their 
method is admirable, the material which 
they present is interesting, and they pro- 
vide a series of topics which inight easily 
be adapted to the needs of a graded school. 
They employ abundantly, not only the 
lessons of Scripture, but also lessons from 
the lives of great and good men in all history. 
The work done for the older youth and for 
adult classes is especially valuable” 


NOTES. 

A revised edition of the Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the publications of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society is now being pre- 
pared, and will be ready very soon for dis- 
tribution. I commend to ministers and 
Sunday-schcol workers the possession of 
this guide to the material provided by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. There is 
often unnecessary ignorance shown by our 
ministers with regard to this matter. Very 
frequently inquiries are received on the 
simplest facts, and the questions would not 
be put if a copy of this catalogue were in the 
hands of the inquirer. ‘The description of 
the contents of each publication is so com- 
plete as to make a thorough guide and as- 
sistant in the selection. 

In addition to the help rendered by this 
catalogue, as mentioned above, there is also 
another benefit when it is possessed and 
perused Information is given as to the free 
literature issued by the Sunday School So- 
ciety, which at times become very helpful 
in the work of the minister or in the pro- 
motion of his Sunday-school projects. Some 
of the tracts issued by the Sunday School 
Society on the subject of the Sunday-school, 
or religious education, are from the hest 
sources, and may well be distributed in the 
pews. ‘There is a supreme need at the pres- 
ent time of arousing the parents ‘They 
are ignorant or indifferent, and in either 
case their condition is a severe obstacle to 
the prosperity of the Sunday-school. Many 
of the statements and tracts of the Sunday 
Schovl Society should be placed either in the 
home or in the pew where the adults can 
be reached. ’ 

But it is to be remembered always that 
correspondence is solicited on all subjects 
connected with the Sunday-school work. 
The president of the Sunday School Society 
is ready at all times to answer questions 
and proffer advice to the best of his ability. 
This source and the printed pages of the 
catalogue ought to furnish helpful channels. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


The Christian Register 


Young People’s Religious 
Qnion. 


The topic cards for the coming year may 
be obtained at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price 1 cents each and postage. Four 
interesting lines of thought are suggested. 
It is hoped that all our unions will look 
over the subjects, and use as many of them 
as possible. 

Loya.ty.* 


Toyalty is pre-eminently the virtue of 
youth It is the essence of chivalry, and 
chivalry always appeals to young manhood 
and womanhood. It is the mission of the 
Young People’s Religious Union to develop 
among its members a spirit of loyalty to 
the church and of devotion to its ideals, 
which will make them as eager to sacrifice 
themselves in its behalf as ever was any 
medieval knight in defence of his liege 
lord or chosen lady. It should so imbue 
them with the principles and ideals for 
which the Union stands that no false mod- 
esty or unreasonable prejudice can keep 
them from laying their noblest energies 
upon the altar of God and consecrating them 
to his service. : 

Such a spirit of loyalty is one of our great- 
est needs as a denomination It is our 
standing rebuke that at a time when lib- 
eral ideas were never so wide-spread, the 
liberal churches are making such slow and 
difficult progress. There can be no question 
as to the progress of liberal ideas. Such 
progress is inevitable. The only question 
which need concern us is one of leadership. 
Who is to shape the future of religion in 
America, we who were pioneers of religious 
freedom or our liberal orthodox friends? 

This is far from being an academic ques- 
tion. A writer in a recent number of the 
Register exhorts us to give up the pale 
negations of Unitarianism for the “‘solid 
affirmations of Congregationalism.” He for- 
gets that nothing is so negative as a posi- 
tive affirmation. Even Congregationalism 
itself was originally a protest against con- 
formity and a denial of the authority and 
of many of the beliefs and usages of the 
Established Church. 

What we need is not to give up the Uni- 
tarian name, but to invest that name with 
new honor and dignity by insisting upon 
its positive and constructive significance. 
We need not less denominationalism, but 
more. We need a denominational conscious- 
ness profound enough to inspire denomina- 
tional loyalty We appreciate the good 
work the other churches are doing, but, 
as long as the old creeds are unchanged and 
authoritative and as long as there are men 
and women who cannot conscientiously 
submit themselves to any creedal or eccle- 
siastical bondage, these other churches 
cannot do the special work which the 
Unitarian Church is privileged to do. 

Such denominationalism is not sectarian- 
ism. It does not mean a revival of secta- 
rian bigotry and hatred) The man who 
is broadest in his sympathies is not neces- 
sarily weakest in his devotion to his own 


*tAddress delivered at the Isles of Shoals by Rev. A. P. 
Reccord on Young People’s Day, July 15, 1903. 
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convictions. Much that passes for breadth 
to-day is sheer indifference Toleration 
is often used as a cloak for disloyalty Tol- 
eration means a sympathetic appreciation 
of another’s faith. It does not mean ig- 
noring our own. If, while recognizing the 
good in all churches and every sect, 1 make 
it evident that for me, with my tempera- 
ment, my disposition, my spiritual yearn- 
ings, my church is the best church and 
therefore the one that commands my high- 
est allegiance and support, that is a kind 
of denominationalism that is essential to 
the growth and permanence of any relig- 
jous body, and is as far removed from the 
spirit of sectarianism as the east is from 
the west. 

The liberal church ought to be peculiarly 
successful in developing this kind of loy- 
alty. A democratic people crave a demo- 
cratic religion. We cannot remind our- 
selves too often that there is no religion 
which plants itself so firmly upon the prin- 
ciples of a pure democracy as that for which 
the liberal church stands. It is the only 
church that has dared to accept the relig- 
ion of love to God and love to man which 
Jesus taught. and to open its doors and to 
extend its fellowship to every child of God 
who is trying to know the truth and to 
do the right. Many of us are so familiar 
with these facts that we fail to appreciate 
them at their true worth. Hence our cold- 
ness and lack of enthusiasm. 

I, for one, rejoice in the enthusiasm 
which is gradually being rekindled among 
our young people through the agency of 
the Union. If we can only retain the al- 
legiance of the boys and girls born into the 
liberal household of faith, we can relinquish 
all our efforts to obtain proselytes. We 
often hear the complaint that our old 
people are dying off, as though it were not 
perfectly proper that they should. Our 
difficulty is not that the old people are 
dying off, but that more of the young 
people are not coming forward to take 
their places. 

Some of our young people are indiffer- 
ent to all religious obligations whatsoever. 
Others are worshipping in churches whose 
creed” is in direct contradiction to their 
religious convictions because they admire 
the ritual or because its fellowship satisfies 
their craving for social recognition. Think 
of Saint Paul worshipping in a heathen temple 
at Athens, because he admired its architect- 
ure or concealing the fact that he was a 
Christian while in Rome, because Chris- 
tianity did not happen to be the popular 
faith in that great city. Have we not a 
right to demand of the members of the 
Young People’s Religious Union such an 
appreciation of the grandeur of their faith 
and of the price at which it was obtained 
that they will not barter it for a mess of 
ceremonial or ecclesiastical pottage? - 

There are several characteristics which 
will belong to such loyalty It will be 
loyalty to the Church as an institution and 
not to its minister or its people. It will 
mean constant and faithful attendance 
upon the services of the Church. It will 
arouse an intelligent interest in the 
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sion of its faith. And it will manifest a 
willingness to make some personal sacri- 
fice for the work which the Church is try- 
ing to do. 

It is through the Church that your ideals 
of “truth, worship, and service’ can best 
be realized. They constitute the tests 
by which you can determine the worth of 
the Church as a religious institution. If 
it meets these tests, if its message is one of 
truth, if it satisfies our craving for worship 
and if it affords an adequate opportunity 
for Christian service, it is worthy of all the 
affection and confidence and loyalty we 
can give. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Boston.—The service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted on August 16 by Rev. John 
Snyder, 


East Gioucester, Mass.—The service at 
‘Hawthorn Inn on August 16 will be conducted 
by Rev. George D Latimer 


MANCHESTER - BY - THE -SEA, Mass.—Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, secretary of the Unita- 
rian Association, Boston, will preach in the 
First Unitarian Church a eee August. 16, 
at 19.45 A.M 


Boston Common.—Addresses were made 
on Sunday afternoon, August 2, by Rev. Leon 
A. Harvey and Carlton A. Staples. The at- 
tendance was good, and the listeners mani- 
fested their interest by close attention. ‘The 
subject discussed by both speakers was the 
“Religion of Human Service.’ Mr. Harvey 
said that the tendency of our time toward a 
religion of this kind, a religion which is very 
well summed up in Leigh Hunt’s poem “Abou 
Ben Adhem,” is so strong as to be evident to 
all, though by some it is regarded as a fact 
to be deplored. Yet this reverence for man, 
this disposition to help the unfortunate, so 
characteristic of our age, is the religion of 
“the Good Samaritan,” and it will yet unite 
humanity in one great brotherhood. Both 
speakers gave illustrations of the practical 
way in which this spirit manifests itself in 
our American life. Mr. Staples showed that 
some of the disasters which disturb men’s 
faith in God are, when carefully considered, 
seen to be due to violations of the law of love 
and service written in human hearts. The 
hope of the world is in the growing reverence 
for this law, which has the power, once it is 
accepted, of bringing our lives into order and 
of making impossible many of the greatest 
evils from which we now suffer, 

Although last Sunday afternoon was not a 
pleasant one, after the rain earlier in the day 
one hundred people gathered round the 
speakers atthe service onthe Conimon. Rey. 
Charles J. Staples in his address said that 
religion has become too complicated: it is 
really a very simple matter. We preach the 
gospel of deliverance from fear, superstition, 
from a smaller life to a larger. Man has 
in him the power needed for his deliver- 
e and development. He need only do 
and trust God for the rest. Rev. 
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B. F. McDaniel said that some of the speakers 
on the Common seemed to think that, unless 
the world were saved in the special way they 
advocate, it is sure to be lost. We believe, 
however, that it is making progress, and that 
what it most needs is to hear and receive the 
“gospel of love to God and man and of one 
hundred cents on the dollar.” It is not by 
doctrines we are saved, but by faithfulness 
in life to the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The trustee must not speculate on 
funds committed to his charge, and the em- 
ployee must not waste a moment of the time 
which belongs to his employer. Ours is the 
gospel of simple honesty and fidelity and 
mutual help. The speakers for next Sunday 
are Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley and Rev. 
C..W.. Heizer, 


Churches. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—On the afternoon 
of July: 29, with the approval of a council of 
neighboring churches, the Unitarian parish 
of Charlestown, N.H., ordained Mr. Clayton 
R. Bowen as its pastor. The parish and the 
minister are happy in their mutual prospect. 
Mr. Bowen comes to his work with an ample 
preparation gained in Franklin College and 
the Meadville Theological School, supple- 
mented by graduate study in Berlin and 
Marburg and by a year as Williams Fellow 
of the Harvard Divinity School. The church 
has deep and broad foundations in the life 
of the place; and its house of worship, beauti- 
ful with summer flowers and ferns, gathered 
a large congregation for a service that makes 
a new date in its history The invocation 
was by Rev. Perley J. Robinson of Windsor, 
Vt., and the Scripture was read by Rev. 
Ward R. Clarke of Dover, N.H. It was a 
happy arrangement that Rev William I. 
Iawrance of Winchester, who had years be- 
fore received Mr. Bowen into membership in 
the Unitarian Church, should on this occa- 
sion dedicate him to the ministry by the 
prayer of ordination, and extend the right 
hand of fellowship. It was a solemn and 
impressive word and act. The charge to the 
minister was made by Prof. Francis A. 
Christie, and the charge to the congregation 
by Rev. Thomas D. Howard. loved and ven- 
erated for his long and fruitful service of this 
church, Special gratitude is due to Rev. 
Elmer T. Blake of the Congregational church 
of Charlestown for his part in the service,—a 
cordial welcome to the village and to Christian 
fellowship. After the service a supper was 
served in the parish house. The many visit- 
ing friends bore away memories of a beauti- 
ful town and of homes beautiful with the green 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Never before! Never again !—Never before in the 
history of the retail furniture business in this city has such 
a bargain been offered as the Chair pictured in our adver- 
tising columns and offered at $3.75 by the Paine Furniture 
Company. Never again is such an offer likely to be made 
unless all signs fail. Judging from the picture which we 
print, this chair would be cheap at $10. 
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Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until 
October will be 25 Beacon Street, or 43 West Newton 
Street, Boston. 


Deaths. 


MRS. CAROLINE HOVEY LIVERMORE. 


In the death of Mrs. Caroline H. Livermore of Cam- 
bridge the Austin Street Church lost one of its oldest and 
most devoted members. Mrs. Livermore died on Satur- 
day, July 2s, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Frederic 
Odiorne, with whom she had lived for many years. She 
was the widow of Mr. John Livermore, a member of an 
old Cambridge family that had been identified with the 
Austin Street Church for many generations and is still act- 
ively represented. 

Mrs. Livermore was a stanch Unitarian, a constant 
reader of the Christian Register, and never lost her inter- 
est in her church, even though for several years she was 
unable to attend its services except at rare intervals. 
Throughout her long life of eighty-six years — a life that 
was not without its sorrows— she maintained a cheerful- 
ness of spirit and aserenity of disposition which attested 
the strength and sanity of her faith. To the last she re- 
tained her interest in young life andin the things of the 
present, and so, for her, 


“The shadow on the dial 
Ran back and left her always young.” 


Such a life robs death of its sting and deprives the grave 
of its apparent victory. It will ever remain as a blessed 
memory in the minds and hearts of those to whom it has 
been a constant inspiration. ah P) ae. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2826 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and ye special rooms connected with establish- 
men 


Telephones, Roxbury ga and 73. 


Strawberry Plants. 


POT 
GROWN 
Set in August and September will give a full crop next 


June. Our new method of ae them gives fine roots. 
Send for Catalogue. C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 
HEALTH is er happiness follows, in the Virgin- 

ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Pgiterien church’ in Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he pd to readers of this paper. 


Unitarian Excursion 


Account of National Conference to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Sept. 18. 8 Day Tour. $32.00 


Including stop in New York City, with trip on the 
Hudson River by Daylight 


Sept. 20. 6 Day Tour. $24.00 

Parties travel via Fatt River Linge and Roya 
Buiue Ling. Four hours’ stop in Philadelphia. Re- 
turn via Lakewood. Parties under escort. AII 
Expenses Included. 

Note: The Unitarian Excursion of 275 people to 
Washington in 1899 was conducted under this manage- 
ment. Send for Program. Ready Tuesday, Aug. 18. 


NASON & RUSSELL, 279 Washington St., Boston 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 21, 1903 


ALTAMONT-CRAIG HALL 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Only two-thirds block from Boardwalk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean. Elevator, Electric 
lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, Library with Maga- 
zines, Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special Pees to those attending the Conference. One in 
Room, $2.so day; $15 to $17.50 week. ‘Iwo in Room, 
fs. 00 day; $25.00 to $32.00 week. Private Bath, $1.00 day 
or use of one or more persons. 

Send for Booklet,’ Summer Calendar,”and Bill of Fare. 

It is advised to reserve rooms early, 


CRAIGHEAD & CRKRAIGHEAD. 
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of lawns and overarching elms, and yet more 
fair with kindness and hospitable friendship. 


GENEVA, Itu.—Rev. Mrs. E. M. H. 
Abbott closed her engagement with the 
society June 28. Her departure for New 
England is the occasion of great regret on 
the part of the parish and the active tem- 
perance workers. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union tendered a. farewell 
reception to Mr. and Mrs Abbott, making 
it the occasion for showing their high ap- 
preciation of their work during their stay 
in Geneva. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.-—Independent Congre- 
gational Church: Rev. E. L Rexford, D.D., 
of Columbus, Ohio, preached at the morn- 
ing service of Sunday, August 2. Dr. 
Rexford is a native of Chautauqua County, 
studied in the Jamestown Academy, and 
began his ministry in the Universalist 
Church in this neighborhood. He is always 
a welcome guest in his old home, and on 
Monday morning was greeted by a large 
congregation, not only of friends from 
this city and church, but from the entire 
country roundabout Dr Rexford spoke 
from the subject, “The Tyranny of Uncon- 
scious Mental Attitudes.” ‘The sermon was 
listened to with the closest attention and 
appreciation for over an hour, and will 
strengthen all in the work and faith of the 
church. The society is deeply indebted 
to Dr Rexford for the help of his visit and 
inspiring word. 


Laconia, N.H.—The First Unitarian 
Church, after a discouraging lapse of con- 
siderably over a year, began regular ser- 
vices on July 5, under the pastorate of Mr. 
Samuel Charles Spalding, of this year’s 
graduating class at Meadville. Enthusi- 
asm is being manifested all along the line. 
The Sunday-school was reorganized on 
July 19 with Mrs. Spalding as superintend- 
ent. Church attendance has been unusu- 
ally large for the summer. The date of 
Mr. Spalding’s ordination and installation 
has not yet been decided on. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Rev. Frederick J. 
Gauld: The corner-stone of the new Unita- 
rian church was laid on Saturday, August 8. 
After a prayer by Rev. C Guy Robbins, pas- 
tor of the Universalist ‘church, an address 
was made by Mr. Gauld. He recalled the 
circumstances under which the church, which 
was organized in 1743, completed its first 
meeting-house, and showed how the con- 
tinuity of corporate religious life, faith, and 
fellowship had been unbroken since that 
distant day. He congratulated his people 
on the harmony and earnestness of the 
church, and in the growing fellowship of all 
the churches of the town. He gloried in 
the great human things for which the new 
corner-stone stands, and recalled with grati- 
tude the consecration, faith, and loyalty thus 
represented. Rev. J. D. Miller represented 


the churches of Leominster in congratulation 


upon the larger opportunities offered to the 
society by the new building, and the conse- 
quent re-enforcement of the moral and re- 
ligious forces of the town. Rev. Frank S. 
Farnsworth, chairman of selectmen, repre- 
sented the town of Leominster in his address, 
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and recalled the time when church affairs 
were governed by the town. He gave some 
interesting items regarding the church, taken 
from the old records At the conclusion of 
his remarks the corner-stone was laid by 
Hamilton Mayo, chairman of the parish 
committee 

Monoosnock granite, a home product, will 
be used exclusively in building the main 
structure of the new church It will cover 
about 7,000 square feet of land, and stand 
considerably further back from the street 
than did the old church. ‘The pews will give 
542 sittings, and will be arranged in circular 
form. 


Rowe, Mass.—Rev Margaret B. Barnard: 
The recent sale here was a great success in 
spite of stormy weather and the absence of 
several summer people, who are always loyal 
helpers. About one hundred and twenty-five 
came out in the rain, and the fair was a suc- 
cess socially as well as financially. Scarcely 
an article remained on the tables at the close 
of the evening, and the net result will be close 
to $120. Hearty thanks are due to the many 
friends of the society elsewhere, and to the 
Alliances that sent so generous contributions. 
The regular work of the church moves along 
well, and a spirit of courage and hopefulness 
pervades the parish. The meetings held by 
the pastor in neighboring towns have been 
quite largely attended, and much interest 
has been shown in our liberal faith. 


Toronto, CANADA.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. J. T. Sunderland: Toronto 
Unitarians have just been celebrating the 
eightieth birthday of one of their number, 
Mr. W. B. Hamilton, who for more than 
thirty years has been a trustee of the church 
and for twenty-five years (until one year 
ago) its treasurer. On the morning of his 
birthday eighty beautiful roses, one for 
each year of his life, were sent to Mr. Ham- 
ilton, accompanied by a letter expressing 
the warm regard and the congratulations 
of the congregation; and in the afternoon 
nearly all the members of the church who 
were in the city called and expressed their 
congratulations in person. It was a very 
happy day. Mr. Hamilton has stood by 
the church in dark days, as well as bright, 
throughout almost its entire history. 

Another Toronto citizen, not a member 
of the Unitarian church, but a warm sym- 
pathizer with its aims, Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
is also soon to celebrate his eightieth birth- 
day (on August 13), Prof. Smith was the 
tutor of King Edward, and for some years 
filled the chair of modern history at Ox- 
ford. Thirty years or more ago he came 
to this country, and has ever since made 
his home in Toronto, devoting his time 
chiefly to writing, though also discharging 
for considerable time the duties of non- 
resident lecturer at Cornell University. 
He has published many books, mostly of 
a historical character, and has written ex- 
tensively for periodicals in Canada, the 
States, and England, upon historical, lit- 
erary, and political topics. By general 
consent he is the first writer and most dis- 
tinguished citizen of Canada. The coming 
eightieth anniversary of his birth ought 
to be, and doubtless will be, widely noticed, 
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It is interesting to mention that he has 
made a present of a copy of his little book, 
recently published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, on “The Founder of 
Christendom,” to each member of the 
Toronto Unitarian Club, in acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that the book is an enlarge- 
ment of an address which he gave before 
the club a little less than a year ago. 

The Unitarian church here is just now 
closed for summer vacation, while somewhat 
extensive repairs are being made in the 
Sunday-school rooms and church parlors. 


Personal. 


Rev. George Hale Reed of the Belmont 
Unitarian church preached at the Presbyte- 
rian church of Taunton Sunday, conducting 
the full service by invitation of the minister 
of that parish. : 


Rev. Clarence Greeley, who has been 
acting as pastor of the First Universalist 
Church in Urbana, Ill., was engaged for a 
limited term of two months, which has 
now expired. A call has been extended 
to him to become the settled pastor of the 
society. 

The marriage of Rev. E. A. Coil, pastor of 
the church in Marietta, Ohio, and Mrs. Laura 
Wilson Hancock, took place on July 29. Rev. 
FE. H. Brenan of Ayer, Mass., officiated. Mr. 
and Mrs. Coil left immediately for an Eastern 
trip, and will return September 1, when they 
will be at home at the parsonage. The bride 
is an artist of note and an active sharer in 
church work. 


Rev. A. M. Somers, pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Highland Springs, Va., has suffered 
a serious accident, and it seems probable that 
he will lose the sight of one eye,— a misfort- 
une doubly severe because Mr. Somers’s other 
eye has been defective since childhood. The 
motorman of a car in which Mr. Somers was 
riding called to a boy for anapple. The boy 
threw the apple in response to the request, 
and, unfortunately, hit Mr. Somers. | j24 


Rev. A. G. Jennings of Toledo, Ohio, 
occupied on August 2 the pulpit of one of 
the largest Presbyterian churches in that 
city. This is the second time that Mr. 
Jennings has preached here within a year. 
On the former occasion he discussed “The 
Religion of Jesus,’ which called out a note 
from the Presbyterian pastor, in which he 
said: “I am glad that I have found a man 
who has universally satisfied my people. 
I shall call upon you again when I need your 
services.” ‘This is the more significant 
from the fact that the church has always 
been considered one of the most orthodox 
in the city, and a former pastor once declared 
that he would exchange with any minister 
in the city except a Unitarian. 


Rey. Bradley Gilman of the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, Mass., intends to close his 
pastorate there within a year, and his letter 


of resignation will probably be presented at 
the annual church meeting. Mr. Gilman hi 
proposed retiring for some little time. Su 
cessin the field of literature, especially thr 
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_ his recent novel, ‘Ronald Carnaquay,” has 
led him to plan to give more of his attention 
to this line of work than is possible in so im- 
portant a parish as he has had here, and cir- 
cumstances have so shaped themselves that 
he finds himself now in a position to do so. 
He consequently has decided to retire from 
his pulpit here before another summer, when 
he will have completed a service of twelve 
years During that time he has taken an 
important part n the local life, not only 
through being in charge of this large and in- 
fluential church, but because he has always 
taken an active and intelligent interest in 
general public affairs, especially charities. 
Many friends will regret his removal from 
his church and from the city. He will prob- 
ably go abroad for a period after his resigna- 
tion takes effect. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Christian Work justly draws encour- 

_ agement from the fact that to-day no hard- 
and-fast lines exist between the fellow who 
studies and the fellow who works with his 
hands. The two are not uncommonly 
united in the same boy, and it is as true 
as ever that the brain helps the hands 
hardly more than the hands help the brain 


Young women assisting in harvesting the 
great fields of Kansas, and college students 
working their way to the wheat countries 
by serving as deck hands on the lake steamers, 
paying for their passage in this way, are 
spectacles which speak volumes for Amer- 
ican pluck and American courage. Some 
of these young men, as no doubt some of 
the young women, too, will be heard from 
in the near future. Nor is this all. In 
the White Mountains college men and women 
are serving the tables, as, also, throughout 
the Catskill region. The other day a trolley 
traveller at North Asbury Park observing 
two young men, in the company’s uniform, 
sitting down by the car-house, each read- 
ing a book, he made inquiry of the motor- 
man. He learned that one was studying 
law in the Law School of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and another medicine, with the 
purpose of practising the profession. And 
the motorman added, ‘‘We’ve got two 

_ young men who are going to be preachers, 
—one is a motorman and the other a con- 
ductor.” It was not surprising to learn, 
upon further inquiry, that these students 
were the very best of the men in the com- 
pany’s employ, and that their services 
were correspondingly appreciated. Who can 
doubt that, if their lives are spared, they 
will be heard from in a future not very 
distant? What an example to others it 
is! What a stimulant to endeavor it should 
be! Who. can doubt the power and the 
reward that will come from such a self- 
imposed service? There is something in- 
spiring in the thought that the conditions 
—social, mental, physical, and moral— 
are precisely those that make such ex- 
amples of real manhood and womanhood 
peculiar to this country. 


a ee mes owrrae 


The auto or trackless trolley has proved a 

- success in Germany. Close by Dresden a 

road has been in active operation for several 

months, running at a cost surprisingly small 

as compared to the usual methods. ‘Thou- 

ipa Seeded: agp toate See 
_ of the tratkless over the ordi y. 
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$3.75 


Some chairs at $3.75 will look better than others 
at twice that sum. Perhaps it’s “style”; certainly 
it’s curious ; absolutely it’s true! 

Here is such a Chair. Look at it closely while 
we give you the price. In solid carved oak, with 
carved back and recessed seat, the price is $3.75. 
The chair is built to last half a century. 

The seat is deep and low; the back is high and 
“shaped”; the arm-rests curve to the elbow and 
wrist; the rockers are long-roll and angled to a 
steady, continuous motion. 

Think of $3.75 as the price for such a carved 
chair! Never before! Never again! 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST.,. BOSTON. 
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Faith, Hope, and Love. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
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No. 2. THe ConGreGaATionAL Megtuop: How it is 
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No.zr. LipzeRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rey. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 13. Josep Priestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the per. PY Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of | wy 4. Dar Uhexock 18 IT IN RetiGion? By Rev. 
brice by M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 


No.15. A Sout with Four Winpows Opsn, By Rev. 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 18. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
272 Congress Street aos ee Boston Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
No. 19. Four SzRMons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 


cents. ‘ 
No.20. THzoport ParKer’s Letter To A YouNG 
h P d P ‘ f N T AN: so cents per pened. Beh, 
| 0.21. THe THEOLOGY OF THE FuTURE. y Rev. 
€ ower an romise O an © Sabpegpeo Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 
y y No. 23. A Workinc Tueory 1n Ertuics, By Rev. J.H. 
the Liberal Faith. : Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. . J 
No. 24. Tue CurisTIAN ertascen Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 
No. 26. = ie repel oF ng By Rev. W. H. 
urne@ss, 1,00 per hunarea, 
A PLEA FOR REALITY. : No. 27. SHoRT AND LonG Virws. By Rey. Charles F. 
ole. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHuRCH. B 
BY Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 29. THe SurpersTITious AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist.. By 


THOMAS R. SLICER, Pe James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun 


Minister of the Church ef All Souls, New York. 
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ees CONTENTS... 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. . 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Promise of Unitarianism. 
Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
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receipt of price by the publishers, PRICE 50 CENTS 
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Pleasantries. 


Mr. Chadwick said in his Concord ad- 
dress that the proportion of Emerson’s 
difficult to his simple matter was that of 
Falstafi’s bread to Falstafi’s sack. The 
Herald reporter got it, ‘‘Falstafl’s head to 
Falstaff’s back.” 


A tourist in Ireland who stayed over 
night at a wayside inn not frequented by 
visitors informed the landlord in the morn- 
ing that his boots, which had been placed 
outside his room door, had not been touched. 
“Ah, shure,” said the landlord, “and you 
moight put your watch and chain outside 
your room door in this house and they 
wouldn’t be touched ’’—The King. 


Dr. Rainsford had a habit at one time 
of conditioning his actions with the phrase 
Deo volente, or ‘“‘God willing,’ or some- 
thing of the sort. An old lady, the head 
of an aristocratic family, invited him to 
dine. ‘I shall be delighted to accept,” 
he said, “if I am spared.” Perhaps the 
lady thought she sniffed cant in the termi- 
nal phrase, for she said quickly, ‘‘Oh, if 
you’re dead, I promise not to expect you.” 


Mr. George I. Angell, editor of Our Dumb 
Animals, was once a student at Dartmouth, 
and represented his class in a college debate. 
His opponent made fun of his name, end- 
ing his argument with the statement that 
for an angel he had been unconvincing. 
Mr. Angell ‘replied by saying that at least 
he had accomplished something known 
only once before in the history of the world 
and that was when an angel opened the 
mouth of Balaam’s ass. 


Henry Ward Beecher performed the 
marriage ceremony for the late Collis P. 
Huntington twice. Mr. Huntington was 
called abroad, and, wishing to take his 
wife with him, they were quietly married 
by Mr. Beecher, who received a check for 
$500. When they returned to America, 
they had a wedding reception with another 
ceremony, and Mr. Beecher again was 
paid $500. ‘Dear me!’ he remarked, as 
he looked at it. “It is almost a pity Mr. 
Huntington that you are not a Mormon.” 


When Canon Farrar was on a crusade 
of teetotalism, he thundered out at a din- 
ner: ‘‘What I complain of as a clergyman 
is that I beg in vain. Fashionable ladies 
come to my church glittering with precious 
gems, yet will not sacrifice one diamond 
from their tiaras to save an erring sister 
from destruction.’”” His hearers looked 
gloomy, when Jowett squeaked out, “What 
I object to as a clergyman is that I have 
to exaggerate so.” It was cold water 
squirted on hot iron.—The Cornhill Mag-, 
azine. 


A boy in Milwaukee was recently com- 
mitted to the house of correction for thirty 
days for stealing a quantity of wood. When 
the commitment was made out, it was dis- 
covered that there was no constable pres- 
ent. So the lawyer said to the prisoner, 
“Johnny, you know where the house of 
correction is, don’t you?’ “Yes, sir.” 
“Well, here’s 5 cents and this paper.” You 
take a car and go there and give them 


this paper, and they will let you in. Will 
you do it?” “Sure!” And John kept 
his word, ‘This is not a joke, but the truth. 
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PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


ENEEL 


WATERVLIET. 
a Weat Troy, N. Y. 


ENEELY & 
CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


THE OLD MENKELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A, Menecly 1926 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 


GILLOTT Sis 


For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 


YOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts=1008, 1071, 1083. 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), z - R § 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 


Educational. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations 
SEPTEMBER 8-9. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. Boypen, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. New gymnasium. Mechanic Arts. Scholar- 
ships. A vigorous school life. American ideals, 
scriptive pamphlet, with many carefully executed full- 
illustrations, sent free on request. R.G.R. WHI 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Location healthful and attractive. Prepares boys for 
college or Scientific School. Refer to Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham. Tuomas H. Ecxre_pt, Head Master, 
Concord, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Maas. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


De- 
age 
E, 


Individual 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH, | 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ATMANU: JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCGCTGH ST. 
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FACTURERS 


OPP. BOYiSTOK ST 
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The Allen School. — 


sist year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment, and 
record. One teacher to five pupils. Boys and girls in 
separate families. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. Illustrated catalogue. Address 
Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


SCHOOL OF TRAVEL 


For the superior education of young ladies. Nine months’ 
visit of seven European countries under university leader- 
ship for $750. Diploma. October sailing. Catalogue. 
Mrs. WALTER W. Scorrt, Sec’y, Dover, N.H 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 
Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen Thursday, OcronER 
I, 1903. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards. Military training with home care. 
Well-appointed laboratories. Visitor, The Rt. Rey. 
ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D. Head Master, JOSEPH 
ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ae advantages of 

every kind. 4836 Instruc- 
tors, L3G Students from 93 Universities, 17 Foreign 
countries, and from 39 Americam States and Terri- 


tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


rooms and free tui- 


tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Boston. Nearly two 
hundred students. _ Fifty-sixth Year opens September 16. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


For College Graduates 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY pec falas —s 


$50 each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundre 
students. last Spot Opens October 5. Address Dean, 
OW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


M. M. BIGE 
College Graduates are 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY rend in the entrance 


examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
clinical and laboratory ——————_—______. 
facilities. _Opens October 8 Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 


courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 

sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 17. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 
courses, |, 


» leading to the 


of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
Fer College 
Bean, BLP. BOWNE, 12 ane 


degrees 
Ph.D. 


ns September 17. 
omerset Street. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very’available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
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